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POLLY AND BOB 


CHAPTER I 
AT BETTY’S 


Potty got out of the bus at Washington Square, 
and walked south. She had the same feeling that 
she always had when she went to Betty’s, that of 
walking into a novel. She followed the crooked 
street half its length until she came to Betty’s 
Book Shop. 

There a surprising sight met her eyes—a sign 
on the lower window which read: ‘‘Gone for pro- 
visions. Back soon.’’ 

Betty, however, was sitting at the upper win- 
dow. Polly distinctly saw her peeking behind one 
of the curtains, and when she ran up the steps the 
door opened for her mysteriously. 

‘‘What’s it all about, Betty?’’ she inquired, as 
Betty led her along the passage, and down the 
steps to the den. 

‘“‘My child, a terrible thing has happened,’’ 
Betty announced tragically. 


‘‘Mercy, what?’’ Polly demanded. 
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‘My book store is becoming famous.” 

‘‘Well, surely that ought not to distress you!’’ 

‘‘But, my dear, it does. With fame come buy- 
ers, real buyers, and the wretches are beginning 
to empty my shelves.’’ Betty explained her pre- 
dicament in such heartfelt tones that Polly was 
forced to realize its seriousness. 

“‘T just can’t bear to have them take my books 
away,’’ Betty protested. ‘‘I put the prices ’way 
up, but still the wretches buy. I’m sure my 
uncle never meant anything so dreadful to hap- 
pen. It’s all the fault of that book I wrote, or 
rather of Lois’s exquisite drawings that illus- 
trated it.’’ . 

Polly went to the door of the den, and looked 
down into the darkened book shop. Even in the 
dim light she could see the wounds that the de- 
parted books had left on the shelves. 

‘‘Poor Betty, so you’ve decided to close up.”’ 

“‘Yes, I’m desperate,’’ Betty replied, ‘‘and I 
hit upon a scheme. You know where ‘gone for 
provisions back soon’ comes from?’’ Polly shook 
her head. ‘‘Why it’s from Stockton’s ‘Derido 
and the Patchwork Quilt.’ ’’ 

‘“‘Of course,’’ Polly laughed, ‘‘I remember. 
The giant did not want to wage war on the 
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princess’s fiancé, but he had to delay the mar- 
riage until the princess had her trousseau fin- 
ished.’ 

‘‘Hxactly,’’? Betty agreed. ‘‘So one morning 
he stepped over the top of his fort, and left a note 
for the prince which read, ‘gone for provisions; 
back soon.’ ”’ 

‘‘That’s a splendid idea,’’ said Polly; ‘‘but I’m 
surprised that none of these people back here 
have insisted upon knowing what it means.”’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ Betty replied airily, ‘‘I could tell them 
anything.’’ 

Polly returned to her comfortable seat, and 
gazed affectionately around the curious room. 
Books occupied most of the wall space, and on 
what was left hung rare old prints. From the 
window at the back she looked down on Betty’s 
garden, basking in the sunshine of a hot August 
afternoon. 

‘‘Maria is going to bring us tea in a minute,’’ 
Betty said. ‘‘Do read me Lois’s letter before 
she comes. Is she really happy?’’ 

‘‘Happy? I should say she is,’’ Polly answered 
enthusiastically. ‘‘She almost hates the idea of 
leaving for India.’’ 

‘‘Gracious, I shouldn’t. I’d adore it!’’ 

‘¢Well, so would I, but you know Lo never liked 
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change. There’s something of the tabby cat in 
her makeup. She likes to sit before a fire, and 
what’s more she likes to have it the same fire year 
in and year out.’’ 

‘‘Then Cyril was a good one for her to marry, 
with his plans for galivanting around the coun- 
SEY .0 7 

‘“Yes, but Lo will love it. She has the gift of 
making every place, no matter if it is a hotel bed- 
room, look like home.”’ 

‘‘Do read me the letter,’’ Betty insisted. 

Polly drew a square envelope out of her pocket- 
book, and took out four thin sheets scrawled over 
in Lois’s familiar handwriting. 


“‘Darling Polly [she began] 

‘When I left you I know I promised to write 
by every single boat, and it seems as though my 
letters have gotten skimpier and skimpier as the 
weeks went on, but oh, my dear, such busy times 
as I have had! As you know, the Newton-Lownes 
insisted upon our coming straight to Pixie’s 
Haunt, and they have done nothing but entertain 
us the whole time we have been here. Such fes- 
tivities! The whole countryside is trying to outdo 
itself with lawn fetes, luncheons, dinners, and oh, 
Polly, those long solemn English dinners and 
dances! 

‘<Then, and here’s the best surprise I have for 
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you, I have been riding to the hounds. I told 
Cyril I didn’t know how to ride, but he wouldn’t 
believe it, and Mr. Newton-Lownes and Gerald 
decided that they’d have to teach me. So up to 
London I went and got measured for a riding 
habit of covert cloth. The first lesson was rather a 
joke, for I nearly fell off and they only led me 
around the meadow. I forgot to tell you that Cyril 
didn’t know a thing about these lessons, for it was 
to be a surprise to him. After a few days, I 
began to feel used to it and quite comfy in the 
saddle. Mr. Newton-Lownes and Gerald de- 
clared that I took to it like a duck to water. At 
last the great morning arrived when I was to 
surprise Cyril. Remember, he had been talking 
to me all the time about how he was going to teach 
me to ride, but the days were so full that I never 
let him get round to it. 

‘We were all to meet at the Blounts. Genevieve 
was staying there instead of at Pixie’s Haunt. 
She is almost constantly with Judy now. I was 
downstairs early to breakfast, and on my horse 
before Cyril came out into the court. And Poll, 
I wish you could have seen his face! He was 
delighted, and yet I think he was a little bit sorry 
that he had not been the one to teach me. We 
had a glorious run, although I wasn’t the first at 
the kill, as I should have been had I been the 
heroine of a novel instead of just your Lo. I was 
terribly stiff, but you may believe I never let on. 
Since then, I have been riding every day. Cyril 
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loves to gallop me over the country roads. Noth- 
ing is changed in this dear old place. 

“‘Oh, Polly darling, how we miss you! You 
notice I say we, for somehow I can’t think of 
myself without Cyril. He’s such a darling and 
I’m growing more in love with him every day. 
We start next week for India, and I am forlorn 
at the idea of moving. But Cyril promises that 
I will love it, and I am beginning to think that he 
knows more about me than I know about myself. 
He is calling me now to come and beat him at 
tennis, so I must close. I will get a letter off to 
mother and dad on the next boat. My love to 
Bet when you see her, and all my love to you. 

‘‘Your adoring, 
Lore:?* 


Only the crackling of the letter as Polly put it 
back into its envelope broke the silence. Betty was 
looking at Polly, and Polly was staring hard at 
nothing in particular. Then two big tears 
splashed on the envelope, rudely wiping ont the 
SS teed? 

‘‘Poor old Poll!’’ Betty said affectionately. 

Polly laughed a hard, dry, little laugh. ‘‘It’s 
awful being without her. I can’t seem to get used 
to it. But I’m a selfish pig to mind when she’s so 


happy.”’ 
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‘“‘How about Bob?’’ Betty teased, and Polly 
smiled a slow, deliberate smile. 

‘““We’re sailing the first of October,’’ she said, 
‘‘for Porto Rico. But tell me about yourself, Bet, 
how is Dick?’’ 

Maria knocked gently at the door, and on 
Betty’s bidding entered with a tea tray which 
bore two tall glasses, iced tea in a crackle glass 
pitcher, and piles of cucumber sandwiches. She 
bobbed a courtesy to Polly, and was gone. 

The girls helped themselves to tea, and Polly 
enthused over the sandwiches. 

“You asked me about Dick,’’ Betty said at last 
diffidently. ‘‘Well, you needn’t. I don’t know 
and I don’t care. I’ve seen him for the last 
time.’’ 

Polly threw back her head and laughed. ‘‘Oh, 
Bet, Bet, what,—again?’’ 

‘Poll, I tell you this is final,’’ Bet insisted, but 
Polly would have none of it. 

‘““You’ll be made up in a week. I never knew 
such children,’’ she teased. She might have per- 
suaded Betty that she was right, but the bell of 
the bookshop jangled on its wire above their 
heads. 

‘“Mercy, who can that be?’’ Betty jumped from 
her feet. 
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‘‘Sounds like a customer. Don’t pay any atten- _ 
tion to it,’’ Polly suggested. 

‘‘T don’t dare refuse,’’ Betty confessed. ‘‘You 
know my uncle’s will stipulated that the shop was 
not to be closed for even, an hour.”’ 

‘¢ All right, go down and let who ever it is in. 
Tell them the shop isn’t closed.’’ 

Betty went reluctantly. Polly helped herself to 
another sandwich and waited. Betty returned in 
a few minutes, followed by a gaunt, thin man, who 
wore horn-rimmed spectacles. 

‘“‘Mr. Peabody, my uncle’s lawyer, Polly,’’ 
Betty introduced him, and rang for Maria to bring 
another glass. : 

‘My dear Betty, I am most distressed,’’ Mr. 
Peabody began. ‘‘You have disobeyed the letter 
of the will by virtually closing your bookshop.”’ 

‘‘But I haven’t closed it,’? Betty protested 
‘<The shades are up and the door is open.’’ 

‘‘But—but—but—the sign,’’ Mr. Peabody re- 
minded her. 

‘‘Oh, yes, the sign,’’ Betty was at a loss, but 
Polly came bravely to her rescue. 

‘<The sign means that she has a copy of ‘Derido 
and the Patchwork Quilt’ for sale,’’ she fibbed 
glibly. 
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Mr. Peabody straightened his glasses on his 
nose, and looked at Polly reproachfully. ‘‘My 
dear young lady, that will hardly do. The sign 
was put there with the intent to deceive; am I 
right?’’ 

Betty shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘I suppose you 
are, Mr. Peabody, but what could I do?’’ 

“But come now, I see no reason why you should 
shut the shop. You are here to take care of it.’’ 

Betty smiled mournfully. ‘‘That’s just what 
I’m trying to do,’’ she said. ‘‘I suppose I’d bet- 
ter make a clean breast of it,’? and she explained 
her reasons to the old lawyer who sat shaking 
his head. 

‘‘How very like your departed uncle, how sin- 
gularly like him!’’ he replied. ‘‘Well, I fear it 
is my painful duty to proceed with the directions 
in the will.’’ 

‘¢And those are?’’ Polly inquired. Betty was 
behind speech. 

‘“Those are that in the event of her closing the 
bookshop the codicil of his will was to be opened. 
I have a copy of that codicil in my pocket.’’ He 
extracted a large envelope, and took out a folded 
sheet of paper from a sealed envelope. 


“‘To Whom It May Concern [he read] 
“Tf in the event above stated in my will, my 
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heir, Betty Thompson, shall have, without regard 
to my instructions, closed the bookshop for the 
space of an hour, she shall forfeit all rights to it 
[Betty groaned] unless the reason for her closing 
should be that busybodies attracted to the shop 
now that my repelling -influence has departed, 
should begin buying the books. If in that case my 
niece, Betty Thompson, has seen fit to protect said 
books from falling into the hands of the’ unappre- 
ciative, I hereby give her the property afore- 
mentioned in the will outright, and direct her to 
discover the loose stone in the fireplace.’’ 


The will ended with the signature. 

Betty, who had been raised from the deepest 
gloom to the heights of Parnassus, gave a shout of 
joy, and ran to the door. 

‘“You’re really mine, you’re really mine!’’ she 
exulted, ‘‘and I don’t have to sell you to any more 
stupid people.’’ 

““You are indeed to be congratulated,’’ said Mr. 
Peabody. ‘‘I will bring the papers for you to 
sign to-morrow, and then the property will be 
yours unconditionally.’’ He took one final gulp 
of his iced tea, tucked the papers away in the tail 
pocket of his coat, and left them with a pompous 
bow. ; 

‘“Betty!’’ Polly exclaimed, ‘‘the loose stone in 
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the fireplace, you’re forgetting it,’’ and Betty 
wheeled back into the room. 

They dropped to their knees before the grate, 
and began feeling the bricks. 


CHAPTER II 
THE SEARCH 


Tuey felt and pried and pushed and punched 
until their knuckles were quite sore, but to no 
avail. Polly in her search for the hidden treasure 
went so far as to investigate the inside of the 
chimney. She was rewarded with black hands 
and a smudgy face. Then they both sat down 
on the floor and looked at each other and laughed. 

‘“‘Oh, Polly, if you knew how funny you 
looked !’’ 

‘‘But I can’t find the brick.”’ 

‘‘T don’t believe there is one.”’ 

‘Oh, but there must be, because he mentioned 
it so specially.”’ 

‘That was just a dodge to keep me in the house. 
After the fright he gave me I wouldn’t prt any 
faith in him.”’ 

“Fright, I should say he did! I watched your 
face when Mr. Peabody was reading that dread- 
ful codicil, and I thought you were going to burst 
out weeping any minute.’’ 


Betty looked around the room lovingly. ‘‘T 
20 
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was on the verge,’’ she said. ‘‘I had a picture 
of being put out to-night on to the sidewalk, from 
my blessed home that I love so much, and I just 
couldn’t bear it.’’ 

“‘T think Mr. Peabody was rather disap- 
pointed.’’ 

Betty nodded wisely. ‘‘SodoTI. I believe some 
of the books were to go to him, in case I didn’t 
accept the responsibility of the shop.’’ 

‘And no wonder, poor man!”’ 

Suddenly Betty jumped up. ‘‘Polly, you sim- 
ply have got to spend the night with me. I’ll lend 
you everything except a toothbrush. I’m much 
too excited to stay alone. Just think, underneath 
some innocent looking little brick there may be a 
first folio of something hidden!’’ 

‘‘Wolio?’’ Polly scoffed. ‘‘I don’t believe it. 
It’s money, gold, I’m sure. But of course I’ll stay 
with you. Let’s go out now and buy a toothbrush. 
T’ll get my hat.”’ 

Betty laughed. ‘‘Better wash your face,’’ she 
suggested. ‘‘It’s quite the dirtiest thing I’ve ever 
seen. But don’t bother to get a hat, because in 
the Village we don’t wear them.’’ 

Polly went upstairs and washed her face, and 
came back to find Betty locking and bolting the 
shop door. She called to Beppino that they were 
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going, and a cheery voice from the kitchen called 
back, ‘‘Eh bene!’’ 

As they walked down the front stoop, they saw 
a wiry little man lurking suspiciously in the cor- 
ner above the areaway. . 

‘What a horrible looking person!’’ Polly said 
first. ‘‘Looks something like a rat.’’ 

‘‘Hope he hasn’t designs on my bookshop,’’ 
Betty replied. 

They walked down to the corner drugstore, 
where several short-haired girls and long-haired 
men were sitting at the various tables eating inno- 
cent ice cream. Several of them stopped Betty 
and asked her why she closed her bookshop. 
There was one boy with a long thin face whose 
eyes seemed to glow and burn in their sockets. 
He was sitting at a table by himself, with a news- 
paper laid out before him, and a six cent coco cola 
on the table. He looked up as Betty spoke and 
their eyes met. Betty realized that he was the 
only person in the room who understood that she 
could not sell all her books. 

Polly bought her toothbrush and they did not 
stop for a soda out of deference to Maria, who 
they knew was cooking a dinner worthy of queens 
for them at home. 

As they went out to the street, the boy followed 
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them. He was very tall and very gawky and he 
shambled rather than walked. He touched Betty 
timidly on the shoulder. 

‘‘Please don’t mind my speaking to you,’’ he 
said, stammering apologetically. ‘‘I’ve wanted to 
for a long time, and now I just must tell you how 
wonderful I think you are, not to part with those 
books.’’ 

Betty looked up at him and smiled her frank 
smile, and Polly nodded in understanding. 

‘‘Have you ever been in my bookstore?’’ Betty 
asked, for she was sure she would not have for- 
gotten that gaunt face. 

The Boy shook his head. ‘‘No, I have no money 
to spend even on books,’’ he said dolefully. ‘‘It’s 
ridiculous to say that even pennies count, but 
they do.’’ 

Polly, who was watching this little sideplay, 
decided in her mind that the Boy was a gentleman. 
She liked his soft voice, and his dark glowing 
eyes sunk in his hollow cheeks made her want to 
take him home and feed him. 

‘*But you are the very sort of person I like to 
have in my bookshop,’’ Betty was saying. ‘‘At 
first, no one ever bought any books, and I was 
quite happy. They just came in and browsed 
around. You can, too, any time you like.’’ 
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‘“‘Thanks,’’ the Boy answered, deeply embar- 
rassed. ‘‘I have a great deal to be grateful to 
you for already.’’ 

‘‘Why, what?’’ Betty asked. 

““Your garden, principally. You see, my attic 
window overlooks it, and I’ll wager I’m twice as 
interested in your flowers as you are yourself.’’ 

‘‘Ah, then, you are a real neighbor,’’ Polly 
laughed. ‘‘Why not come and look at the books 
now ?’’ she added, with her usual intuitiveness. 

The Boy turned and looked at Betty appeal- 
ingly. ‘‘May I?’’ he asked. 

‘“Why, of course,’’ Betty laughed. ‘‘Come and 
browse all you like, and oh, I say, you’d better 
stay to supper, too.”’ 

She said it bluntly, after a critical look at his 
hungry appearance. The Boy blushed hotly. 
‘“‘Oh, I couldn’t do that, I really couldn’t,’’ he 
exclaimed. 

Polly came to the rescue as always. Her 
thoughts flew out and gathered in what seemed to 
her at the moment the most improbable reason. 
‘‘We really need you,’’ she said seriously. 
‘‘There has been a most mysterious man around 
here all day, and Betty and I are a little worried. 
If you stay to dinner, we’ll tell you about it, but 
we can’t out here on the street. It’s too secret.’’ 
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The Boy accepted this reason at its face value, 
and his eyes glowed harder than ever, either at 
the prospect of food or adventure, Polly couldn’t 
decide which. They neared the house, and as they 
got to the stoop the figure of the wiry little man 
that they had seen lurking at the corner darted up 
the three steps from the bookshop, and hurried off 
down the street. Polly was staggered to see her 
imaginary fears crystallized into real ones. 

‘“‘That horrible person! What do you suppose 
he was doing?’’ she exclaimed. 

‘““Trying to get into my bookshop,’’ Betty 
replied nonchalantly. ‘‘Well, he can’t, because 
I bolted the door.”’ 

It was a flimsy bolt, however, and on investiga- 
tion, the Boy discovered that someone had been 
tinkering with it. 

‘‘T don’t like this at all,’’ he said, lifting the 
latch. 

Betty lit the lamps in their brackets along the 
side walls with a feeling of uneasiness. She didn’t 
like it, either. Well, she would go inside and con- 
sult with Maria and Beppino. 

They could throw no light on the subject, how- 
ever, so Beppino was sent off at once to get a new 
bolt for the door, and Maria, very much flustered 
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at the prospect of another guest, hurried around 
preparing his plate. 

They sat down to dinner in the garden at six- 
thirty, and Polly and Betty hardly ate at all, they 
were so busy forcing food upon their famished 
guest. That he was famished was evinced by the 
fact that he ate ravenously, and with an eagerness 
that he tried hard to suppress. They did not 
bother him with anything but the most casual 
remarks during dinner. They were rewarded by 
seeing the color come into his cheeks, and some 
of the unnatural fire go out of his eyes. 

After dinner, they retired to Betty’s den, and 
acting on impulse they told him the extraordinary 
story of the brick. 

‘“‘Does anybody know about it beside your- 
selves?’’ he inquired, feeling very much the man 
of the party. 

‘‘Nobody but Mr. Peabody,’’ said Betty, ‘‘and 
he’s as honest as the day is long. But it is prob- 
ably just our imagination.’’ 

Polly laughed. ‘‘I don’t think that the Rat 
[so she nicknamed the suspicious looking man 
who had been seen outside] was going after 
hidden treasure, but perhaps after some of your 
books.’’ 

‘‘Or perhaps he thought, it being a shop, there 
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would be a cash drawer,’’ the Boy suggested; 
‘‘but just the same I’m uneasy about your being 
here alone, and I[’ll tell you what I[’ll do. I have 
a cow-bell in my room, and I’ll attach a string to 
it, let it down into your garden, and you can take 
it into one of your windows upstairs. Then if 
you need me in the night, you can pull it.’’ 

The idea was a novel one, and the girls, to 
humor their guest rather than because they 
thought they would really need him, said that it 
was a good one. 

After the Boy had roamed about the bookshop, 
and had been urged by Betty to borrow several of 
her volumes, and after they had all made one more 
thorough search of the fireplace, he left them to 
rig up the bell. 

It was great fun doing it, and they finally had a 
straight line of communication from the hall bed- 
room window to his attic. 

‘‘Phew!’’ sighed Betty, when she and Polly 
were again alone in the den, ‘‘that’s an awful 
lot of work for humoring one hungry boy.’’ 

Polly laughed too. ‘‘I know, but it was worth 
it. He really thinks he is being of some help, 
bless his heart!’’ 

“Oh, Polly!’’ Betty teased, ‘‘I just bet that 
you’ve got all kinds of plans in your head about 
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that poor youth.’’.. For it was a well-known trait 
of Polly’s that she would do her best to improve 
the condition of anybody with whom she came in 
contact. 

A loud knocking at the door interrupted them. 
Beppino came to announce their caller, but Mr. 
Peabody followed immediately on his heel. 

‘‘Betty, did I leave the copy of the codicil 
here?’’? he demanded, without stopping to say 
‘““how do you do.’’ | 

‘“Why no, I don’t think so, Mr. Peabody,’’ 
Betty said. ‘‘Won’t you sit down?”’ 

‘‘No, no, I can’t sit down. You are sure I 
didn’t leave it?’? Mr. Peaboby was very much 
agitated. 

“‘T am positive,’’ Polly replied. ‘‘I saw you put 
it in the tail pocket of your coat.’’ 

“Then I have lost it,’’ said that poor man. 

“‘Well, what of it?’’ Betty laughed. 

‘“My dear child, legal papers should never be 
lost, and this was a very important one. It spoke 
of the loose stone.’’ 

“Oh, fiddlesticks!’’ Betty laughed. ‘‘Please, 
Mr. Peabody, don’t distress yourself. Polly and 
I have investigated every loose brick in the house, 
and I assure you there is no such thing. My 
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uncle was just trying to tease. Now do have a 
cup of coffee and don’t worry any more.’’ 

Beppino brought coffee, and after an agitated 
few minutes, Mr. Peabody left only partly reas- 
sured. 


CHAPTER III 
THE RAT 


Pouty sat up straight in bed. Something had 
awakened her. She listened attentively, then she 
got up, tiptoed into the hall, and leaned over the 
banister. 

To her utter astonishment and consternation, 
she heard Betty saying, somewhere in the hall 
below, ‘‘I think I had better shoot you.’’ 

She ran back into her room, put on the dressing- 
gown Betty had lent her, thrust her feet in the 
slippers and ran back again into the hall, where 
the rope that connected them with the Boy caught 
her eye. She went to it, and pulled it madly. 
There was a quick answering tug, and then she 
went down to join Betty. 

The sight that met her eyes was indeed one to 
cause astonishment. The man who earlier in the 
day she had nicknamed the ‘‘Rat’’ was on his 
hands and knees before the fireplace. Betty, like 
the avenging angel, was standing in the doorway, 
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clothed in a white cashmere dressing-gown that 
made her slender body look like a ghost. In one 
hand she held a revolver. Polly knew that the 
dangerous-looking weapon was unloaded, but the 
Rat didn’t, and he cowered before her as men 
have always cowered, and will always cower 
before the sight of a gun in a woman’s hand. 
For a minute, Polly was frightened. Then the 
Rat looked so abject that the humor of the situa- 
tion dawned on her, and she laughed apprecia- 
tively. 

‘‘Betty, what are you doing?’’ she demanded. 
Betty looked straight ahead of her as she replied 
carelessly, ‘‘Well, to tell you the truth, I am in 
two minds as to whether to shoot this man or not. 
I don’t mean killing, of course, but just shooting 
through the arm.”’ 

**Oh, not me flapper, lady, not me flapper,’’ The 
Rat begged, imploringly. ‘‘That’s all I got to 
make me living with.’’ 

“‘Huh!’’ Betty returned indignantly, ‘‘if you 
put it to this sort of use, it hasn’t done you very 
much good!’ 

The Rat had the grace to look embarrassed. ‘‘I 
ain’t a reg’lar burglar, miss, honest I ain’t,’’ he 
protested, but Betty would have none of it. 

*“You look like a hardened sinner to me,’’ she 
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replied sternly. .““Now don’t move, or I really 
will shoot you, but tell me just how you happened 
to come around playing Santa Claus down my 
chimney.’’ 

‘‘T didn’t come down your chimney, honest, 
miss, I didn’t.’’ The Rat was too badly fright- 
ened to see humor in any remark. 

‘“‘Well, what are you doing here anyway?’’ 
Polly demanded impatiently. 

“Tf I tell you, will you take dat gun away?”’ 
the Rat requested, nervously. 

‘Certainly not!’’ said Betty, with characteris- 
tic sureness. ‘‘You’ll tell us anyhow. Look 
here, my man, I’m boss here.’’ 

‘‘ Awright,’’ the Rat replied resentfully, ‘but 
T’ll bet it’ll go off and kill me, and then you’ll be 
sorry’? 

‘“‘Not a bit of it,’? Polly assured him. ‘‘Now 
get along with your story.’’ 

‘‘Well, business was bad,’’ the Rat began, 
‘‘and I was following an old gent, hoping I might 
get something out of him.’’ 

‘Ah, you are a pickpocket!’ Polly exclaimed, 
enlightened. 

““Yes,’’ the Rat told her proudly, ‘‘I am. 
The best in the city, and I wish I’d stuck to my 
job instead of trying this.’’ 
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‘*Go on,’’ said Betty. 

‘‘Well,’’ he continued, looking uneasily at the 
gun, ‘‘I followed dis guy, and pretty soon I see 
something drop out of the pocket in the tail of 
his coat, and I expects to pick it up, and run after 
him, and maybe get something for it, honest like. 
But I opens it, just to be cautious, keeping the 
gent in sight all the time, and there I reads this 
about the loose stone. Well, the envelope was 
addressed to you, so I knew the loose stone was in 
your house, and I came in to-night to have a try.”’ 

‘How did you get in?’’ Polly demanded, won- 
dering if Beppino had forgotten to make the new 
bolt secure. 

For the first and last time, the Rat grinned. 
‘‘Sure, miss, I walked in the front door, I did. 
The door wasn’t even locked.”’ 

‘“‘Jemima!’’ Betty exclaimed. ‘‘How careless! 
Then you fell over something, and made a tremen- 
dous noise.’’ 

“‘Yes’m, and now you know the rest.’’ 

There was a loud ringing at the front door- 
bell, followed by hasty footsteps down the hall, 
for the Boy, too, had found the front door un- 
locked. Then the door burst open, and he 
exclaimed, ‘‘What’s the matter? I heard your 
voices !’’ 
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‘“‘Oh, nothing,’ Betty replied airily. ‘‘I’m 
awfully glad you came, though. Here’s a burglar 
after my loose stone. Perhaps you had better 
take care of him.”’ 

‘‘T guess the law had better do that. I spoke 
to Cassidy on my way in.’’ 

At the sound of the law, the Rat made a dive 
towards Betty. He was desperate. He succeeded 
in knocking the revolver out of her hand, but he 
found himself struggling in a wild tangle with 
the Boy whose long arms and legs seemed to be 
wound about him like an octopus. But despite 
the Boy’s efforts, the Rat was wiry and the 
stronger, perhaps because he was the better fed 
of the two. He managed to get the Boy on his 
back, and was punishing him severely by blows 
in the face. Then he picked up the revolver, 
jumped to his feet, and stood facing them all. 

‘“‘Hands up, everybody, and I guess I’m 
boss now,’’ he added, with a look of revenge at 
Betty. 

When Polly’s mind was made up, or, as she 
always said, made itself up, things were apt to 
happen quickly. She knew that the gun in the 
Rat’s hand was not loaded. Therefore, the poker, 
which stood within the easy grasp of her right 
hand, was amore solid weapon. She picked it up, 
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and before the Rat could turn upon her she had 
hit him a resounding whack over the wrist. He 
dropped the gun, and weak though he was from 
his pummeling, the Boy rescued it. The Rat 
looked again into the cold muzzle. Then came 
the resounding footsteps of Cassidy along the cor- 
ridor, and in a minute he had handcuffs on 
the Rat. 

“‘Well, good evening, young ladies,’’ Cassidy 
bowed politely. ‘‘I’m sorry you’ve been troubled. 
I’ve been looking for this gent for quite a time, 
and am much obliged to you for finding him for 
me.’’ 

The Rat sulked in silence. 

“‘Oh, Mr. Cassidy, it was awfully good of you 
to come,’’ said Polly, and Betty held out her hand. 

“‘And may I be asking how the other young lady 
is?’’? Cassidy asked embarrassed, for he was a 
great and devoted admirer of Lois. 

‘‘Oh, she’s feeling fine, Cassidy; I had a long 
letter from her to-day,’’ said Polly, and then tell- 
ing a fib that she felt the situation warranted, she 
added, ‘‘and she particularly wanted to be remem- 
bered to you.”’ 

Cassidy beamed. ‘‘Well, now, that was very 
nice of her. Please be giving her my respects 
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when next you are. writing. And now I’ll take 
this encumbrance out of your sight.’’ 

He led the unresisting Rat away down the 
corridor. They were met at the stairs by the 
most terrifying shrieks and screams. Beppino 
and Maria had heard the commotion in their 
rooms above the kitchen, and were stealing down 
the stairs, hand in hand, Beppino armed with a 
short stick, and Maria with a trusty umbrella to 
defend the house. When they saw the burglar, 
however, their courage left them, in spite of the 
handcuffs and Mr. Cassidy. It took all of Betty’s 
scoffing and Polly’s persuasion to calm their fears. 
The Boy stood in the background trembling from 
head to foot. 

Just as the door closed on Mr. Cassidy’s broad 
blue back, he swayed and would have fallen, had 
not Betty and Polly hurried to his side. They 
put him down in a chair, and Maria brought a | 
basin of warm water and soft linen bandages, and 
they washed his face and applied lotions to the 
bruises. Then when he was conscious and very 
apologetic, they insisted upon his staying for 
breakfast. 

They left him resting in a big chair, and went 
upstairs to get into some clothes. When they - 
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reappeared, Maria and Beppino had a good break- 
fast under way. 

‘““Where did you come from anyhow?’’ Betty 
demanded suddenly. The thought had arrested 
her in the middle of pouring coffee, and she held 
the urn midway above the Boy’s cup. 

*‘Didn’t you ring for me?’’ he inquired. 

““No, I did,’’ Polly laughed, ‘‘I came out of my 
room where I had been sleeping soundly, and the 
first thing I heard Betty saying was, ‘I think I 
had better shoot you.’ I thought it was time to 
interfere, and so I pulled the cord.”’ 

‘‘Jemima!’’ Betty exclaimed. ‘‘I don’t mind 
telling you I was glad to see you. I felt decidedly 
uncomfortable alone with your Rat, Polly.’’ 

‘“‘He is not my Rat,’’ Polly protested. She 
turned suddenly to the Boy, and began to laugh. 
‘‘Please drink your coffee,’’ she said, ‘‘and by 
the way, don’t you think it’s time we knew what 
your name was?’’ 

The Boy flushed. ‘‘Oh, I’m sorry,’’ he stam- 
mered. ‘‘How awfully rude of me not to have 
told you long ago, but then it’s an awful name, 
and I’m not a bit proud of it, the first one, I mean. 
The last one isn’t so bad. You see, my parents 
saw fit to name me Silas, Silas Joshua Pitcher. 
I think,’’ he added with a confused laugh, ‘‘I think 
I’m the fifth one.’’ 
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‘‘Well, you sound as if you came from my part 
of the country,’’ Polly laughed. ‘‘There are some 
Pitchers in my neighborhood,’’ and she gave the 
name of the little New England village where she 
had been brought up. 

“T_T didn’t get your name, but I’ve heen 
there,’’ the Boy said. ‘‘I used to spend my holi- 
days there with my aunt when I was just a 
youngster. ’’ 

‘‘Polly Pendleton; I lived in the big house at 
the top of the second hill.’’ 

Suddenly the Boy burst out laughing. ‘‘Of 
course you did,’’ he eset ““Don’t you 
remember ?’’ 

Polly looked at him intently. Something was 
tickling her memory, but the thought evaded her. 
‘“Tell me,’’ she demanded. 

‘‘We could not have been more than five,’’ the 
Boy went on reminiscently. ‘‘You drove over to 
see us in a huge Victoria, with a dreadful old— 
er—er—coachman.”’ 

‘‘No, it wasn’t a coachman,’’ Polly looked at 
him accusingly, her eyes twinkling mischievously. 
‘“‘It was my great-aunt that you met. Don’t 
worry, you didn’t hurt my feelings. I have no 
delusions about her. To anything five years old, 
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she did appear a dreadful old woman. But go 
on, I haven’t remembered yet.”’ 

‘‘Well, you arrived with much pomp and cere- 
mony, and I was told to take you into the garden 
and play nicely with you. On the way. He 
stopped suddenly, for Polly had interrupted him 
with a shout of laughter. 

“Oh, you wretch, of course I remember! You 
took a daddy long legs and pulled off all of his 
legs, and—and I,’’ she stopped, embarrassed. 

“Go on,’’ the Boy prompted, ‘‘you know what 
you did.’’ He turned to Betty. ‘‘She boxed my 
ears, and not content with that she threw all the 
mud pies that I had made in my sand box all over 
my clean white suit, and I howled with rage. 
But,’’ he added with an admiring glance, ‘‘she 
never told why she had done it, and you know I’ve 
wondered all my life what happened to you when 
you got home.’’ 

Polly smiled a wistful little smile. It was the 
sort of smile that always came to her lips when 
she remembered her early childhood, a sad little 
smile. ‘‘Oh, I was sent to bed without any 
dinner,’’ she said. ‘‘Great-Aunt Hannah was very 
vexed, but then she usually was.’’ 

They laughed into each other’s eyes, and Betty, 
who had been out of the conversation quite long 
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enough, poured thém each another cup of coffee, 
and made perhaps the first trite remark of her 
original life. 

‘‘Mercy!’’ she exclaimed, as one discovering a 
great truth. ‘‘What a small place the world is 
after all!’’ 


CHAPTER IV 
THE LOOSE STONE 


‘‘But what’s to be done about the stone?’? 

The all-important question arose at luncheon. 
Silas Pitcher had gone home long enough to com- 
plete his toilet, but had returned at Maria’s 
earnest solicitation for the midday meal. It was 
he who asked the question. 

“‘T don’t think there’s a stone or brick or any- 
thing else that is loose,’’ Betty told him, ‘‘so I’m 
going to forget that part of it. I’m so thrilled to 
think that the place really belongs to me at last, 
and that I can do as I like with it.”’ 

“‘Just what are you going to do with it?’’ Polly 
inquired. 

Betty rested her elbows on the table, and cupped 
her chin in her palm. She gazed around the 
peaceful garden slumbering in the quiet of an 
August noonday. ‘‘Well, to begin with, I’m not 
going to change a hair of its head.’’ Polly and 
Silas knew that she referred to the house and 
shop. ‘‘I’m going to have a sign painted this very 
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but a nice careless one that will tell everybody that 
I’ve gone out of business, as far as the selling of 
the books is concerned, but that I am delighted to 
have them come in and browse.’’ 

Polly nodded her head wisely. ‘‘That’s a good 
enough idea, Betty,’’ she said, ‘‘but it doesn’t go 
far enough. You’ll find your Greenwich Village 
friends will steal your lovely books.’’ 

‘‘Certainly not! I believe in trusting people. I 
shall make things so comfy and cozy in that room, 
that if anybody walked off with one of my books 
they’d have a bad time with their conscience for 
the rest of their life.’’ 

The Boy had been sitting quiet, considering first 
one girl and then the other. Now he spoke to 
Betty. ‘‘Who’s going to paint your sign for 
you?’’ he asked. Betty shrugged her shoulders. 
She didn’t know. ‘‘Then let me, please. That’s 
all I’m good for, sign painting,’’ Silas said 
bitterly. ‘‘But I know so exactly what you want 
that I can do it for you as well as anybody areund 
here.’’ 

‘‘Do you paint?’’ Polly asked him suddenly. 

““No, I don’t,’’ the Boy replied, ‘‘but I sketch 
or try to. I suppose when the cold weather 
comes, I’ll burn my portfolios, and find a job, 
like all the rest of the failures.”’ 
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‘‘Jemima!’’ Betty replied, ‘‘what a ridiculous 
way to talk. You’ll do nothing of the kind.’’ 

‘‘No wonder I threw mud pies at you,’’ Polly 
laughed. ‘‘I’d like to do it again. Will you do 
something for me?’’ 

Silas looked at her with frank adoration, the 
sort of adoration that a dog gives to a well-loved 
master. People had a way of looking up to Polly. 
“‘T’ll do anything you ask, of course,’’ he said. 

‘“‘Very well then,’’ Polly spoke with sharp 
directness, ‘‘go0 home and make Betty’s sign for 
her. Then come back to dinner with your 
sketches, the best ones that you think you have 
done.’’ 

‘‘What’s the use!’’ Silas’ face suddenly fell. 
‘“‘They are no good, I tell you.’’ 

“Well, if I don’t think they are, I’ll tell you 
quick enough,’’ Polly laughed. ‘‘Now go home. 
I can see that Betty’s crazy to open her shop 
under the new sign.”’ 

The Boy left them, and they sat down to review 
past events. 

“‘T declare, Betty,’’ Polly began, ‘‘if ever I want 
any excitement, I simply come to you.”’ 

‘‘Jemima!’’ Betty replied, laughing, ‘‘it isn’t 
my fault. I didn’t ask the Rat to come down my 
chimney.’’ 
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‘‘But the Rat assured you he didn’t come down 
your chimney,’’ Polly replied, thinking of the 
Rat’s denial of having played Santa Claus. 

For a few minutes there was silence. A bum- 
blebee hummed and buzzed-above the heads of the 
flowers, and dipped into the center of a rose. 
Polly was wondering curiously where a bumblebee 
could have come from in New York, when Betty 
suddenly jumped up. 

‘“Poll, I’ve an idea!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘a family 
consultation. We’ll have a light sandwich supper 
in the garden, and we’ll ask Uncle Roddy, Aunt 
Kate and Dr. Farwell to come down, and hear 
about the stone, and if Uncle, Roddy doesn’t find 
the solution,’’ Betty paused, then continued ener- 
getically, ‘‘but he’s sure to, he always does!’’ 

Polly nodded. She was secretly delighted at 
Betty’s confidence in her uncle, and she thor- 
oughly agreed with her that if anyone could find 
the missing treasure, that someone was Uncle 
Roddy. 

Betty went in to telephone, and Polly continued 
to gaze idly around the garden. Betty came out 
after a minute with her face wreathed in smiles. 
‘“‘Got Uncle Roddy on the telephone, and he 
accepted for them all. Aunt Kate came, and 
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made me promise not to have Maria put to any 
trouble. Isn’t that just like her?’’ 

‘‘Yes, bless her heart!’ Polly said. ‘‘I’m glad 
they are coming. I feel guilty these days if I 
leave Aunt Kate even for a minute. She misses 
Lo so dreadfully.’’ 

Maria came out to clear away the dishes, and 
Betty explained to her about their guests. Maria 
held up her hands in righteous disgust at the 
idea of serving sandwiches ai signori alla bella 
donna. 

‘‘All right, Maria, what do you want to give 
them?’’ Betty laughed. 

Maria put her hands on her fat hips, and 
swayed from side to side. Her big black eyes 
snapped, and the words fell from her lips almost 
like the tick of a clock. ‘‘Iced consommé and 
chicken salad, cucumber sandwiches, iced coffee, 
and a sweet.’? She took her hands off her hips 
long enough to check off each course on her 
fingers. 

“‘Oh, but Maria, that’s too much!’’ Polly pro- 
tested. 

““Smeti!’’? Maria replied, and that seemed to 
settle the conversation. 

“‘Well,’’ Polly said, getting up and yawning, 
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“I’m going upstairs and have a snooze, then I’ll 
have a tub that I didn’t have this morning, and 
then perhaps Maria will let me press out this 
dress. It looks so wrinkled.’’ 

‘“‘She will never let you press it out in her 
kitchen,’’ Betty laughed, ‘‘but she will adore 
pressing it out for you.’’ 

‘“‘But, Betty,’’ Polly protested, ‘‘think what 
that woman’s got to do.’’ 

Betty chuckled. ‘‘Yes, I used to waste time 
thinking about it, but I’ve come to the conclusion 
that the one who does most of the talking in this 
house is old Maria, but the actual work is done 
by Beppino. So don’t let it distress you. Maria 
shall press your frock. Just leave it over the 
banister, and I’ll tell her.’’ 

But there was no need for Maria to stop her 
work for Polly that afternoon. About four 
o’clock, a special messenger arrived with a pack- 
age. Mrs. Farwell had sent down a cool white 
dimity. Polly had opened it on her bed, ana she 
looked across the white fluff at Betty. 

‘‘Bet,’’ she said solemnly, ‘‘was there ever any- 
body in the world quite like Aunt Kate? She’s 
always and always doing things like this, and I 
stay awake at night trying to figure out how I 
can even up the score.’’ 
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Betty laughed. ‘‘I fancy you do that without 
much effort, Poll,’’ she replied. 

They dressed and were in the garden at tea 
time. 

‘‘T’m glad Silas Joshua Pitcher is coming,’’ 
Betty laughed, ‘‘because Uncle Roddy and the 
Doctor really know good work when they see it, 
and if he needs encouragement they can give it 
to him better than we could.”’ 

‘“‘And if he needs discouragement,’’ Polly 
added, ‘‘they can also administer it gently.’’ 

They had hardly finished speaking when the 
erazy bell over the shop jangled noisily. They 
went to answer it, and found Silas standing before 
his own handiwork, his head cocked critically on 
one side, but a satisfied smile playing about his 
lips. The girls joined him, and looked up at the 
sign. It was on a rough piece of board that was 
unevenly cut all the way round. It had been 
painted white, and in clever old English script, 
printed none too well, was written: ‘‘If you 
come in to browse, you are welcome. Do not 
attempt to purchase for I will not sell.’’ Betty 
and Polly admired it from every angle, shook 
hands with Silas, and were genuinely delighted. 

“Wait till Uncle Roddy sees that!’’ Betty 
exclaimed. 
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Silas flushed with pleasure, but refused to come 
in for tea. He had, he said, to go home and get 
brushed up for dinner, as the sign had taken him 
all of the day. 

‘‘What I adore about it,’’ said Polly, as she 
and Betty sat down to their iced tea, ‘‘is that it 
looks so old.”’ 

“‘T know,’’ Betty agreed, ‘‘sort of goes with the 
house. Where do you suppose he got that piece 
of wood?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know, but if this is a hint of his work, 
I think it’s going to be good.’’ 

‘*Oh, I hope so,’’ Betty said. 

‘‘Why, Bet, I do believe you are interested in 
the Boy!’’ Polly was surprised. 

‘“‘Course I am,’’ Betty exclaimed. ‘‘I think 
he’s a darling, and, Poll,’’ she added with a little 
tremor in her voice, ‘‘he’s almost as lonely as 
Toam.’’ 

‘Well, I like that!’’ Polly attempted to laugh 
it off, but failed miserably. Instead she said 
crossly, ‘‘Bet, I could shake you for fighting with 
Dick.”’ 

At that moment, the postman’s whistle blew, 
and Beppino appeared a moment later in the gar- 
den carrying several letters on a silver galver. 
Conspicuously on the top was a thick letter 
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addressed in Dick’s bold handwriting. Betty 
grabbed it, and without even turning to Polly 
she tore it open, and was immediately absorbed 
by its contents. 


CHAPTER V 
THE TREASURE 


Pouuy watched her, and a smile lurked around 
her lips. She didn’t begin to understand squab- 
bles, because Bob and she very rarely had any 
disagreements, and when they did they were both 
so utterly wretched that it was a race to see which 
one would give in first. But then, she decided as 
she watched Betty, there was only one Bob in 
the world, and he was hers. A feeling of exulta- 
tion swept over her when she remembered that 
in a few short weeks she would be on the ocean, 
bound for Porto Rico. 

Betty dropped her head, and stirred uneasily 
in her chair. Polly looked up. 

‘‘Have some tea,’’ she suggested, and filled 
Betty’s glass. Betty said ‘‘thanks’’ and went on 
staring at a dark red hollyhock that reared its 
head above its paler sisters. Then very deliber- 
ately she tore Dick’s long letter into tiny pieces, 
dug a hole in the sod with her heel, and buried 
them. 

‘‘Lordy!’’ she ejaculated with fervor, ‘‘I’m 
glad that’s the end of that!’’ 
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‘*Oh, don’t be silly, Betty, what did Dick have 
to say? How is he?’’ Polly asked. 

‘*Dick is very well, thank you, and he’s engaged 
to be married,’’ Betty replied formally. 

Polly almost jumped out of her seat. ‘‘I don’t 
believe it, I won’t have it!’’ she said. 

‘Sorry you don’t like it,’’ Betty replied, ‘‘I 
think it’s the best thing in the world that could 
have happened.’’ She looked up. Her eyes were 
swimming in tears. Without a word, she went 
into the house. Polly watched her, thunderstruck. 
After all, Dick and Bet, well everyone had thought 
that was a decided thing. 

‘‘T don’t believe it,’’ Polly said to herself, then 
the bell in the shop jangled. It was the Boy. 
He had arrived a little early, and carried a port- 
folio with him. Polly explained that Betty was 
busy, and together they went out into the garden, 
and Polly looked at the pictures. To her they 
were exquisite things, sketched so finely that they 
seemed to be almost like etchings. She was impa- 
tient for Uncle Roddy to see them. 

‘““No wonder you kept at your work,’’ she said, 
‘‘it’s so perfectly beautiful.”’ 

The Boy flushed. ‘‘I’m glad you like it,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It’s more than the art dealers do.’’ 

‘“Where have you taken them?’’ Polly 
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demanded, wondering how anyone with sense 
could turn down such a lovely picture as the 
‘‘Brooklyn Bridge at Sunset.’’ 

“‘To every shop in the Village,’’ the Boy 
replied. ‘‘They tell me they are too old-fash- 
ioned.’’ 

‘“‘But, goodness, didn’t you take them to the 
galleries uptown?’’ 

‘‘Oh, no, I didn’t—I didn’t presume.’’ 

‘“Well, you’ll presume to-morrow,’’ Polly 
laughed. ‘‘Here comes the family,’’ as the bell 
rang again, and in a moment Mrs. Farwell, fol- 
lowed by Uncle Roddy and the Doctor, entered 
the garden. 

Introductions took place, and the conversation 
turned at once to the Boy’s pictures. Uncle 
Roddy pronounced them excellent, and wrote out 
on a card an introduction to a man of importance. 
Silas Pitcher could hardly believe his eyes when 
he read it. He stammered his thanks, aud just 
then Betty came out to them. She looked rather 
forlorn, and Mrs. Farwell noticed it at once. 

‘Well, Betty darling, what’s this I hear about 
your catching burglars?’’ she asked. 

Mrs. Farwell looked more than ever like a piece 
of Dresden china. The gentle tone of her voice 
made Betty want to cry. But instead, she said, 
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““Oh, ask Poll. She knows more about it than 
I do.’’ The lump in her throat refused to let 
her talk. 

Polly explained about the Rat, and Dr. Farwell 
and Uncle Roddy thanked Silas for his fore- 
thought in rigging up the bell between the two 
houses. Then they settled down to a discussion 
of the stone. 

Dr. Farwell refused to wait until after dinner 
before going into the den to investigate the 
hearthstone, in spite of Betty’s assurances that 
neither it nor the bricks were loose. 

‘‘Aren’t there any other chimneys in the house, 
dear child?’’ Mrs. Farwell asked, and Betty 
jumped up. 

‘“‘Of course, in my room,’’ she announced. 

They went upstairs to investigate. They 
searched and searched, but there was no brick 
that was loose, and Maria called them down to 
dinner. 

Dr. Farwell came out of the den with a smudge 
on his face. ‘‘Betty, my dear,’’ he said, ‘‘T think 
this uncle of yours is a practical joker. I don’t 
believe there’s a loose brick in the house.’’ 

Maria began to serve the dinner. It was an 
elaborate affair, and Mrs. Farwell was careful to 
compliment her on every course. She sent her 
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back to the kitchen in a flutter of delight. All 
through dinner, they dwelt on the loose stone. 

‘“T don’t see why he said the loose stone, if he 
meant the loose brick,’’? Dr. Farwell said. 

‘Quite right, my dear Tom,’’ Uncle Roddy 
laughed. ‘‘He very probably meant the loose 
stone, and not the loose brick.”’ 

‘‘Have you asked Beppino anything?’’ Mrs. 
Farwell inquired, and Betty shook her head. 

She called to the servant, and he came out bob- 
bing respectfully. ‘‘Beppino, do you know of 
any stone in the house, in the kitchen, perhaps, 
that your master was interested in?”’ 

For an instant, Beppino looked startled. Then 
he nodded his head eagerly. ‘‘Yes, yes, here in 
the jardino!’’ he exclaimed, and pointed to one 
of the little flagstones that marked the ragged 
path to the center of the yard. 

In that minute started a comedy. Uncle Roddy, 
the Doctor and Silas Pitcher took off their coats, 
and with improvised shovels they dug up the 
garden path. 

‘‘Oh, give it up,’’ laughed Betty, when they 
stopped to stretch. ‘‘I know my uncle was only 
fooling.’’ 

‘T don’t think so,’’ Polly exclaimed. ‘‘Betty, 
I don’t think you love your uncle as much as I do. 
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I’m sure he was a nice old gentleman, and I know 
he has hidden some treasure under one of these 
flagstones.’’ 

‘‘Let’s call Beppino again,’’ Mrs. Farwell sug- 
gested. 

Beppino threw up his hands in horror at the 
sight that confronted him, as he left the house. 
‘‘No, no,’’ he said, ‘‘this is the stone,’’ and he 
pointed to the one they were going to next. 

Then the excitement began in real earnest. 
They first discovered that the stone was twice 
as thick as any of the others, and they used the 
poker as a crowbar, bending it out of all shape, 
but at last, after Silas had smashed two of his 
fingers, and Dr. Farwell had nearly crushed a toe, 
they succeeded in lifting back the stone. Fast- 
ened to it from the under side was a chain, and 
it hung into a well of bricks. They pulled up 
the chain, which was surprisingly light, and found 
a strong box attached to it. 

Uncle Roddy bore it triumphantly to Betty, and 
then the better to see their treasure trove, they 
trooped into the house, for the light was failing. 
The box was covered with mildew. It was the 
work of a minute to pry it open. Inside was a big 
silk handkerchief, which looked very old, and as 
if at the first touch it would fall apart. Betty 
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fingered it gently, and drew back the corners 
which had been folded over, to cover the contents 
within. At the first peep of those contents, she 
gave a startled scream. ~ 

‘‘Jewels!’’ she said, ‘‘look at them!’’ And 
jewels they were indeed, rings, pins, necklaces, 
shoe buckles glowed dully at them. 

‘‘See if there isn’t a letter,’’ Mrs. Farwell 
suggested, and Betty dug down to the bottom of 
the box. 

There was a letter, sealed in a linen envelope. 
She opened it reverently. It was addressed ‘‘To 
My Heir,’’ and inside there was a brief half page, 
written in Betty’s uncle’s handwriting. 

‘‘This jewelry belonged to the woman I loved, 
and who died and left me. I bury it for its safety, 
and with it my hopes, my love, my life.’’ 

There were tears in Betty’s eyes, as she finished 
reading it. ‘‘Bless his heart!’’ she exclaimed, 
‘“‘no wonder he was cross. I wonder who she 
was, and what she was like!’’ 

There was no need to wonder long, for at the 
bottom of the box, wrapped in a piece of old 
chamois, Betty found a miniature. It was of a 
very beautiful girl. Her hair was pale gold and 
dressed like a coronet in braids around her. 
shapely head. Her eyes were a soft china blue, 
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and her mouth held a hint of a wistful little smile, 
as though she almost dreaded the separation that 
was to come. The miniature was set in a frame 
of brilliants, that had not tarnished because of 
its chamois covering. It winked and twinkled 
as it lay in Betty’s palm, and seemed to be a 
message from the dead past. 

‘*Poor, poor, little lady!’’ Mrs. Farwell said 
softly. ‘‘Betty, dear, no wonder your uncle could 
find solace only in books, when she left him!’’ 

Polly sighed deeply. ‘‘Poor old darling!’’ she 
exclaimed, ‘‘I told you I loved him. I know it 
was all make believe his being horrid. You see, 
he really was a heartbroken man.”’ 

‘Goodness gracious! Look at the time,’’ 
Uncle Roddy interrupted them. ‘‘I had no idea 
it was so late. Are you coming home with us, 
Tiddle-de-Winks?”’ 

Polly had intended going home until she glanced 
at Betty. Her face looked suddenly very tired, 
and Polly realized for the first time that she was 
no longer the freckled-faced little Betty of Seddon 
Hall days. ‘‘No, Uncle Roddy, I’m going to stay 
with Betty. It’s too exciting finding all these 
jewels, and I’m afraid to let her stay alone in 
the house with them.’’ 

‘‘T don’t think it’s safe to leave either one of 
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you in the house, to tell you the truth,’’ Dr. 
Farwell began uneasily. ‘‘It’s pretty sure that 
your friend, the Rat, told somebody else of the 
loose stone, and you may have visitors again 
to-night.”’ 

‘“‘No,’’ Betty said suddenly collapsing, ‘‘I 
couldn’t stand that. What shall we do?’’ 

‘“‘Better let me take them home with me, and 
put them in my safe,’’ the Doctor suggested; 
‘Call that you don’t want for your own personal 
use.”’ 

‘“‘Goodness!’’ Betty exclaimed, ‘‘I don’t want 
any of them. What would I do dressed in such 
gorgeous things? Please do take them home, 
Doctor, and put them in your safe. All I shall 
keep will be the miniature.”’ 

They wrapped up the jewels again, and Dr. 
Farwell carefully put them in his breast pocket. 
Then they all said good-night, and Silas thanked 
Uncle Roddy again for his card of introduction, 
and Mrs. Farwell stopped to say something kind 
about his pictures, which the discovering of the 
jewels had overshadowed. 

Polly saw them to the door, and Betty remained 
in the den. She was standing looking down at 
the miniature that blazed from the blue cover of 
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the table, as Polly returned. She was biting her 
lip, but she smiled bravely at Polly. 

‘‘Looks as if we Thompsons were doomed when 
it comes to affairs of the heart,’’ she said. ‘‘Well, 
I’m glad it’s fate, because then I can stop strug- 
gling.’’ 

Polly forced a laugh. ‘‘Betty Thompson,’’ she 
said sternly, ‘‘you are an idiot! And now come 
to bed.’’ 

They went upstairs, arm in arm, and the talk 
turned naturally to the jewels, but through it all 
Polly was conscious of Betty’s unhappiness, and 
in her own way she tried to alleviate it, with only 
inoderate success. 

But Betty’s pillow was damp that night, and 
the glass that covered the miniature was smudged. 


CHAPTER VI 
AFTERNOON TEA 


Potty was at home again. It was a week since 
she had been to Betty’s, and she had not seen 
her friend in the meantime. Mrs. Thompson had 
come on a visit from Philadelphia, and Betty had 
been busy showing her the sights of Greenwich 
Village. Polly had been unable to accompany 
them, because Mrs. Farwell ‘had a slight attack 
of hay fever, and she had nursed her longer than 
was absolutely necessary, but, as she said, every 
time she thought of Lois or Bob, her sense of 
responsibility loomed before her. 

‘‘Dear child, do get out this afternoon. You 
must be tired to death of the very sight of me,’’ 
Mrs. Farwell was comfortably settled on the 
lounge in the morning room, and she patted 
Polly’s hand, as she stood beside her. 

‘¢Are you sure you'll be all right, Aunt Kate?”’ 
Polly inquired. ‘‘I hate to leave you. Mary is so 
stupid, and you know she doesn’t know how to 
make an egg nog.”’ 


‘“‘Certainly not the wey you do, dear child,’’ 
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Mrs. Farwell smiled, ‘‘but if you make me one 
now, I shall drink it, and then you can go with a 
clear conscience. You really need air. Take the 
car, and tell Rand to go into the park.’’ 

‘‘T’ll go down for Betty, I think,’”’ Polly said, 
as she came back a few minutes later, with a 
frothy egg nog, and a biscuit. ‘‘You know, Aunt 
Kate, I’m worried about that child.’’ 

“About Betty, dear?’’ Mrs. Farwell raised her 
eyebrows. ‘‘She seems happy. Of course, I 
can’t imagine you or Lois living alone in a house 
like that, but somehow,’’ she paused, and Polly 
laughed. 

‘‘But somehow, Betty has always seemed more 
independent than either Lo or I have. Is that 
what you mean? Well, perhaps it is.’’ 

‘“You darling child, I shouldn’t like to have you 
any more independent than you are.’’ 

Polly sat down upon a stool near the couch, and 
clasped her hands around her knee. ‘‘Well, it’s 
your fault if I’m not independent,’’ she teased. 
‘Goodness knows I used to be, before you loved 
me. ButI think it was only because I didn’t have 
anyone to be dependent on.’’ 

Mrs. Farwell did not reply in words. She 
pulled Polly towards her, and kissed her. 
‘“‘There,’? she laughed, giving herself a little 
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shake, ‘‘I probably have given you my cold now, 
and we’ve been serious for quite long enough. 
But get your things on, and get out into this 
beautiful sunshine. If you’ll give me my book, 
T shall be quite comfy.’’ 

Polly nodded, and left the room. 

She drove down in the comfortable limousine, 
with all the windows open, and found Betty in 
the bookshop with Silas Pitcher, and one or two 
other people, browsing about, and she was 
delighted to see that the two old gentlemen, who 
had been driven away by the crowd of buyers, 
had returned to the shelves, and were contentedly 
browsing as of old. 

At the first glance, Polly saw that Betty had 
in no way cheered up. Her mouth still drooped 
at the corners, and her eyes still held a woe-begone 
expression. She was unfeignedly delighted to see 
Polly. 

“‘T’ve come to carry you off,’’ Polly told her. 
‘You need air. How is your mother, and is she 
still with you?’’ 

‘“No, she left yesterday,’’ Betty replied. ‘‘How 
is Aunt Kate?’’ 

‘Still a bit sniffly, but really lots better. Come 
along, and get your hat.’’ 

‘‘But I can’t leave the shop,’’ Betty prokested: 
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‘‘Of course you can,’’ Silas Pitcher spoke with 
authority. ‘‘I am deep in this book of etchings, 
and you know I’ll gladly stay here until any old 
hour in the night.”’ 

‘“You’re an angel,’’ Betty turned to him impul- 
sively. ‘‘I don’t know what’s the matter with 
me to-day, but I feel all jumpy. Take the book, 
and go into the den with it, and make yourself 
quite comfy. With the door open, you can watch 
the shop. We shan’t be gone long.’’ 

*“You’ll come back to tea, won’t you, Polly?’’ 
she said, as they went upstairs together. 

‘‘No, I shall not,’’ Polly replied firmly, ‘‘and 
neither will you. You have been in this fusty 
place long enough, and I mean for you to get out 
of it for at least this afternoon. Silas will keep 
shop better than you can, and what’s more he’ll 
adore doing it. Tell Maria to take him some tea 
at four o’clock, and forget you ever knew this 
place.’’ 

Betty stopped on the stairs and laughed. 
‘‘Polly Pendleton, you always were, and al- 
ways will be the most managing critter in the 
world. Do with me as you like. I admit I am 
feeling rather washed out, and I have not the 
remotest idea of what can be the matter with 
me.’’ 
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‘‘Humph,’’ was the only reply that Polly 
vouchsafed. ‘‘You need a change,’’ she said, 
as a few minutes later they were bowling up 
Fifth Avenue towards the Park. ‘‘I’m going 
to take you to see some special friends of 
mine. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, Polly, you’re not!’’ Betty protested. ‘‘I 
don’t feel a bit like visiting, and specially 
strangers. It’s so comfy here, just with you.’’ 

“‘Can’t help it,’’ Polly replied airily, ‘‘visiting 
you are going. Betty Thompson, I believe you 
are getting old, and I won’t have it.’’ 

Betty smiled. ‘‘I feel as old as the Sphinx,’’ 
she replied, ‘‘and I can’t imagine why.’’ 

“‘Can’t you, indeed?’’ Polly gazed out acrosa: 
the hot pavements. ‘‘Well, it wouldn’t take 
much effort to guess. However, let’s drop the 
subject. You are sure to like these friends of 
mine.’’ 

‘‘Polly, really, I’d rather not,’’ Betty protested. 
She was seriously annoyed. She was tired, and 
the shock she had had at finding the burglar in 
her den, coupled with Dick’s letter was telling 
upon her. ‘‘I won’t have a word to say to them, 
I warn you,’’ she added. 

“I bet you'll talk more than they do,’’ Polly 
replied. ‘‘They are very quiet people.’’ 
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‘*Oh, Jemima, that’s the worst kind!’’ Poor 
Betty was really distressed. ‘‘Won’t you put it 
off, Polly?” she begged. 

“*Certainly not!’’ Polly told her, borrowing her 
own phrase. 

The car turned into’ the Park, and came to a 
sudden stop. 

‘“Hope it’s a tire,’’ Betty said. ‘‘Then we’ll 
be too late.’’ 

‘Rude child, it’s nothing of the kind,’’ Polly 
replied, preparing to get out. ‘‘The car stopped 
at my order. Come along, my friends live just 
over this bridge.’’ 

‘“Polly, have you lost your reason?’’ Betty 
demanded. ‘‘That’s the Zoo!’’ 

‘‘Hixactly,’’ Polly replied, ‘‘and it happens to 
house some of my very best friends, the Lions. 
Now be polite, for goodness sakes, Betty, when 
I introduce you to the mothers, and do make a 
fuss over the cubs. They are so proud of them. 
Dear me, how they groan,’’ she announced, as 
she passed the outside cage, where three half- 
grown cubs lay basking in the sun. 

One of them, who seemed all paws and nose, 
got up lazily and stretched. Then he deliberately 
rolled the wooden ball that was in one corner of 
the cage so that it hit his sleeping companions. 
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‘‘Oh, the darling!’’ Betty’s face lit up, and 
she began talking baby talk to the lion. ‘TI 
should think their mother would be proud of 
them.” 

‘“‘Their mother,’’ Polly laughed. ‘‘Betty, it’s 
easy to see you don’t know much about the Animal 
Kingdom. There are three mothers.’’ 

‘‘Then why don’t they scrap?’’ said Betty 
triumphantly. 

As if in reply, the lion cub who had been rudely 
awakened by the ball, got up, and swaggered 
fiercely towards his opponent. 

‘“‘Oh, mercy, they are going to!’’ Betty 
exclaimed, stepping back. 

“‘Oh, no,’’? Polly assured her. ‘‘It’s just a 
cousinly tiff. Here’s my old friend, Akbar, 
their proud father. How are you feeling, old 
man?’’ 

The huge lion lifted one tawny eyebrow, and 
then continued his bored inspection of the crowd 
before him 

‘Not very responsive, Polly, I must say,’’ Betty 
laughed. ‘‘I call him rude.”’ 

‘Oh, no, just slightly bored,’’ Polly explained, 
and turned her attention towards Helen, a mag- 
nificent lioness, who was watching the antics of the 
cubs with a worried expression. 
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They walked from cage to cage, fed the ele- 
phants peanuts, and Betty grew more and more 
like herself at each moment. 

““Why, Poll, I feel like a kid on a holiday,’’ she 
said, as they stopped to laugh at the monkeys. 
‘‘Let’s do something reckless.’’ 

‘‘T know,’’ said Polly after a moment’s thought. 
‘“We’ll go for a row on the lake. If the rowboats 
are leaky, that will only add to the fun.’’ 

It was a weekday afternoon, and the lake was 
nearly deserted. They found a boat, and after 
paying for it, pushed off, Polly.at the oars. They 
rowed in and out of the little coves, until she 
declared her hands were all calloused from the 
oars, so they made for the bank, and nearly cap- 
sized changing places. Betty rowed for a while 
then, and their hour being up, they took the boat 
back, and went to the car, where they found Rand, 
the chauffeur, dozing at the wheel. 

‘‘Now we’ll go to a real frivolous place for tea,’’ 
Polly decided, and gave the name of a big con- 
fectioner on the Avenue. ‘‘I shall eat ice cream, 
and quantities of tarts.’’ 

‘“‘And have a pain in your tummy to-night,’’ 
Betty teased. 

““No I won’t either,’’ Polly denied. ‘‘When I 
like a thing, it always agrees with me.’’ 
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“It would, you commanding person,’’ Betty 
replied, half seriously, ‘‘Polly, upon my word, 
I wish I had your gift for settling matters to suit 
yourself. Did anything ever go wrong in your 
whole life?’’ 

Polly laughed, and put her hand on Betty’s 
knee. ‘‘Betty, my dear,’’ she said seriously, 
‘‘until I was thirteen years old, nothing ever went 
right. Great-aunt Hannah’s idea of proper 
bringing up was continual disapproval. I don’t 
like to remember what an unhappy kid I was, 
until Uncle Roddy took care of me, and I went 
to blessed old Seddon Hall.”’ 

‘‘You were a darling kid,’’ Betty said, reminis- 
cently. ‘‘Poll, what good times we had! And 
what a wretched shame it is that we are so far 
apart. And now you are going to Porto Rico, 
and I don’t suppose you’ll ever come back,’’ she 
added wistfully. 

‘“What rubbish!’’ Polly exclaimed. ‘‘Do you 
think I am going to sizzle in that delectable spot 
for the rest of my days? Indeed Iam not! I’m 
going to come home every summer. Bob says so, 
although I fully determine not to come unless he 
does.”’ 

Betty giggled. ‘‘If Bob Farwell says you are 
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coming home every summer, I rather think you 
will come, whether he does or not,’’ and Polly was 
forced to admit she was right. 

Over the ice cream and cake, which they 
ordered, when they reached the crowded tea shop, 
Betty asked suddenly, ‘‘Polly, what do you 
remember most vividly at Seddon Hall?’’ 

‘““Hum,’’ Polly considered, ‘‘all sorts of things, 
Betty. But the thing that makes me laugh often- 
est, is the memory of the day you fell in the river, 
and Dick pulled you out. What do you remember 
most?’’ / 

‘‘That, naturally,’’ Betty answered, and sighed. 

Suddenly Polly exclaimed. ‘‘I have an idea! 
Let’s get Ange and Connie, and go up to Seddon 
Hall in September, for the old girls’ dance to the 
new girls. We have none of us been back in ages, 
and I know Mrs. Baird feels it.’’ 

Betty glowed at the idea. ‘‘Will you write 
Mrs. Baird to-night?’’ she asked, and Polly 
nodded. 

When she left her at the shop, a little later, it 
was a far happier Betty. 

‘That was one satisfaction, anyway,’’ she told 
Mrs. Farwell, when she was describing their after- 
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noon. ‘‘But, oh, Aunt Kate, what under the sun 
will I do at Seddon Hall without Lo? It will be 
perfectly, perfectly horrible!’’ 

And Mrs. Farwell nodded in understanding. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE BOY’S LUCK 


Mrs. Farweut was completely recovered, but 
Polly insisted upon her resting every afternoon, 
so she was again stretched out on the chaise 
longue, with an untasted egg nog beside her, when 
Polly entered the room with a letter in her hand. 

‘*A letter from Mrs. Baird,’’ she exclaimed, and 
then stopped. ‘‘Aunt Kate, you wretch, you 
haven’t taken your egg nog yet,’’ and then she 
smiled a queer little reminiscent smile. ‘‘Do you 
remember the day that Bob was lying on the sofa 
just after he got back from the war, and I thought 
he was eating his custard, and instead he was feed- 
ing it to Kim?’’ 

Mrs. Farwell nodded. ‘‘You took very good 
care of Bob, darling.”’ 

Kim was a wire-haired fox terrier, and at the 
mention of his name he pricked up his ears, and 
walked over to Polly, looking inquiringly at her, 
and then at Mrs. Farwell, and last and longest at 
the egg nog. 


No one paid any attention to him for Mrs. Far- 
71 
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well asked, ‘‘What’s in your letter, dear child?”’ 
Polly sat down in a comfy chair. 
‘‘Read it to me,”’ she said. 


‘Polly dear child, 

I was more than glad to receive your letter, 
and of course you may come to Seddon Hall, you 
and Betty and Angela and Connie. 

It has been a long, long time since you paid us 
a visit, but there is no need to tell you that we 
have missed you. 

Your place is always here, and you will be 
particularly welcome at this time, for we have a 
great number of new teachers this year. 

How I wish Lois were coming with you. Do 
bring me all her last letters, for I am anxious 
to hear how she is getting on in her new home. 

With kindest regards to Mrs. Farwell, the Doc- 
tor and Mr. Pendleton, and with my love to you 
girls, I am, 

Affectionately yours, 
EiuizaBetTH Barrp.”’ 


‘‘So that’s settled,’’ Polly said, ‘‘and I suppose 
after all we will have a good time. It isn’t as if 
Lo were dead, but, oh dear, oh dear, oh dear!’ 

Polly might have shed a few tears at the thought 
of Seddon Hall without Lois, but at that moment 
Mrs. Farwell began to laugh. 

‘‘Oh Kim, Kim, Kim, what will Polly say ta 
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you!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘What a very naughty 
dog,’’ and they looked down to see Kim busily 
rolling the glass over and over on the floor, in his 
endeavor to get the last drop of the egg nog. 

Polly laughed instead of crying, and scolded 
Kim, who looked at her reproachfully, his paws 
over his nose to hide the fact that he was licking 
his chops with relish. 

Polly told Betty that afternoon. She drove 
down in the car once again and took Betty for 
a ride. 

‘‘We’ll send a telegram to Ange and Con,’’ 
Betty suggested, and Rand stopped the car before 
a telegraph office. This was their message: 


‘All aboard for Seddon Hall on Thursday. 
Meet us by the clock at Grand Central. 
‘‘Potty anp Berty.’’ 


Then they went back to the car. 

Betty said suddenly, ‘‘Poll, let’s go home for 
tea. Silas is keeping shop, and I think it would 
cheer him up to see you. He has been terribly 
down these last few days, and I don’t know what’s 
the trouble.’’ 

‘‘Has he heard anything from the art store that 
Uncle Roddy sent him to?’’ Polly inquired. 
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“‘Of course not, and that’s what is the trouble, 
only I never realized it!’’ Betty exclaimed. ‘‘Poll, 
you are a wonder! You always know what’s trou- 
bling everybody.’’ 

‘‘Hixcept myself,’’? Polly laughed, a little rue- 
fully. ‘‘I’ve got the blues to-day, and I haven’t 
the remotest idea why.’’ 

‘Poof!’ Betty settled the subject with a shrug, 
“‘T know. It’s Monday, and you haven’t had a 
letter from Porto Rico.”’ 

‘“‘That’s it exactly,’’ Polly laughed. 

They stopped at Betty’s Book Shop, and Silas, 
who heard the bell jangle as they entered the shop, 
came out of the den. He was unfeignedly glad 
to see them. 

“You nearly lost your ‘Recollections of an 
Tdler,’ Betty,’? he announced, before he had 
greeted them. 

‘“What?’’? Betty demanded. 

“‘Yes, a suspicious-looking creature came in, 
a man I did not like, so I sat down in the shop, 
and watched. I noted the book that he picked 
out, and that it wasn’t in its place when he left, 
s0 I chased him to the corner, and made him give 
it back tome. He mumbled something about being 
absent-minded, so I told him he had better not 
come back to your bookshop because it was no 
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place for an absent-minded old gentleman.’’ 

‘‘Do I know him?’’ Betty replied. 

“‘T don’t think so. I’ve never seen him here 
before.’’ 

‘“Well, thank goodness you caught him. I should 
have hated to have that book stolen.”’ 

“‘T put it in your den,’’ Silas told her. ‘‘You 
ought not to leave first editions out.’’ 

They settled down to tea in the garden, but 
had to come back to the house, because a thunder- 
storm came up. 

‘Any news of your pictures?’’ Polly inquired, 
as if she were thinking of the subject for the first 
time. 

‘‘Not a word,’’ Silas told her dismally. 

‘‘Well, but cheer up,’’ Polly laughed. ‘‘That’s 
the best sign in the world, isn’t it Betty? It 
means, at least, that they are considering them.’’ 

The bell overhead jangled, as the door of the 
shop opened. 

“‘T’ll go,’’ Silas jumped up, ‘‘you finish your 
tea. That may be another absent-minded cus- 
tomer.”’ 

‘‘Silas, you’re a lamb! I don’t know what I 
would do without you,’’ Betty said impulsively, 
as he jumped down the three stairs, and strode 
with gigantic steps to the door. ‘‘ You know, Poll, 
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T almost wish I had a sailor suit to wear. It 
will be funny going out of uniform,’’ she added 
thinking of Seddon Hall. 

‘‘No funnier than all the other times we have 
visited,’’ Polly replied. She was trying hard to 
be enthusiastic about that trip, but she was finding 
it very, very hard. The empty place in her heart 
seemed to be growing with every hour. 

‘“Wonder if Ange and Connie are excited too,”’ 
Betty did not notice Polly’s abstraction. 

‘‘Well, I hope Ange is. By the way, Polly, did 
she ever tell you whether she hears from Jim 
Thorp?’’ ; 

‘‘Bobby writes that Jim gets letters every 
week. He is absolutely mum on the subject of 
whom they come from, and just grins when Bobby 
teases him about them. I don’t know whether 
they are from Ange or not.’’ 

“‘She was awfully keen about Jim during Lois’ 
wedding. I caught them holding hands under the 
shrubbery the night before the wedding.’’ 

Polly nodded. ‘‘There was a lot of hand hold- 
ing the night before the wedding,’’ she said, and 
then she laughed heartily. 

‘‘What are you laughing at?’’ Betty demanded, 
but Polly did not have a chance to say, for Silas 
had returned quietly to the room, and stood before 
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them, a letter fluttering in his trembling hand, and 
his face as white as ashes. 

‘“‘Mor goodness sakes, what’s the matter?’’ 
Polly and Betty both jumped up. 

Silas sat down weakly on the edge of one of the 
chairs. ‘‘Of course, it’s a joke,’’ he stammered, 
as he held out the letter. Polly took it and read: 


‘Mr. Silas Pitcher, 
““My dear sir: 

“Tt is with the greatest interest that we have 
looked over your sketches. 

‘You were fortunate in the time that you sent 
them, for one of our old buyers happened to be 
here, and is prepared to purchase the entire lot, 
if we can come to satisfactory terms with you. 

“‘Kindly come in and talk to us at your earliest 
convenience.’’ 


“Oh, Silas, oh, I am so thrilled!”” Polly shook 
hands, and Betty followed suit. 

“Your reputation is made. I knew it would be 
so!’’ she exclaimed. 

But Silas just stared in front of him. ‘‘You 
don’t really believe it?’’ he said weakly. 

‘“‘Of course!’’ Polly exclaimed, ‘‘you silly! Do 
you suppose that Mr. Deland goes about playing 
practical jokes?’’ 

‘<Stick the price on good and hard,”’ said Betty, 
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but the Boy shook his head. ‘‘I’m too poor for 
that. They can have them at whatever they will 
give me.’’ 

‘‘T know what we had better do!’’ Polly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘call up Uncle Roddy, and ask him how 
much you ought to ask. He will know.”’ 

It was not long before they had Uncle Roddy 
on the telephone. He was delighted, and after he 
had insisted upon a figure for each drawing, that 
the Boy had never even contemplated receiving 
for the entire lot, he said, ‘‘I think we ought to 
celebrate. Suppose you come to dinner with me, 
and we’ll go to the theater. Dr. and Mrs. Far- 
well are going out this evening, so there will be 
only the four of us.”’ 

The Boy came back with the invitation, his face 
radiant. ‘‘Jemima!’’ he said, borrowing Betty’s - 
pet expression, ‘‘if I had an uncle like that I might 
have been able to do something.”’ 

Polly smiled, and Betty laughed. ‘‘But there’s 
only one Uncle Roddy in the world, and Polly’s 
got him. But I must say she’s awfully decent the 
way she lends him to the rest of us.’’ 

Uncle Roddy arrived at dinner time, and es- 
corted them to one of the coolest and highest roof 
gardens that the city afforded. They had a won- 
derful dinner, and went on to a musical comedy, 
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which was so utterly fantastic that Polly and 
Betty gave up trying to be disgusted, and laughed 
at even the silliest jokes. 

Uncle Roddy enjoyed watching them, and now 
and then his deep-voiced chuckle joined with their 
giggles. 

Only the Boy sat silent. He stared at the stage, 
but it is a question whether or not he saw any- 
thing. His thoughts turned inward, and every 
now and then his hand moved restlessly, as though 
he were drawing a picture. 

They had ice cream sodas after the theater, and 
then Polly and Uncle Roddy went home, leaving 
the Boy to escort Betty. 

It was not until they were in the house that 
Uncle Roddy confided to Polly that he was the 
buyer who sought to purchase Silas Pitcher’s 
drawings. 


CHAPTER VIII 
SEDDON HALL 


Tue Grand Central hummed and buzzed at mid- 
day. People appeared to be wandering aimlessly 
about, their faces distorted by peering into the 
crowd that milled around them. Every now and 
then, a red cap would snatch the luggage from one 
of them, and pilot them unprotestingly towards 
the gate. | ; 

Polly and Betty went to the Information Desk 
in the very center of the room, and found Angela 
Hollywood and Constance Wentworth with their 
heads thrown back, staring at the ceiling above 
them. 

“‘T tell you,’’ Angela was saying, ‘‘it’s upside 
down.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Ange, how can it be upside down?’’ Con- 
nie demanded. 

‘‘Well then,’’ Angela drawled, ‘‘it’s wrong side 
out. Anyhow, there’s something the matter with 
ite?’ 

Betty and Polly tried to suppress their giggles, 


as they did not interrupt the discussion. 
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_ Finally, a porter, who had been listening with 
much amusement, came up to them, and tipping his 
cap, said respectfully, ‘‘Did you say, miss, as how 
they have got it the wrong end to, that is that the 
north is south, and the south is north? But no- 
body notices it round here. I watches and I 
watches, but I don’t never see nobody a studying 
of it the way you is.’’ He pointed to the stars 
painted on the ceiling. 

‘‘Ha, thank you,’’ Angela drawled. ‘‘I am al- 
ways glad to have my opinion backed by a com- 
petent authority,’’ she said, quoting her favorite 
Mikado. ‘‘You might take our bags to the train. 
It’s going in ten minutes.”’ 

‘‘Yes, miss, very good, miss. Whare you going 
to?’’ Angela gave the name of the town on the 
Hudson, and the man nodded understandingly. 
‘‘You all bound for Seddon Hall?’’ 

Constance grinned, if anything so statuesque 
as the beautiful Connie could be said to grin, and 
nodded. The porter decided that they were both 
school girls, and would have taken them under his 
wing, and showed them the points of interest in 
the station, had not Polly and Betty joined them 
at this moment. They gave their bags to him, 
and he shuffled off towards the gate. 

‘‘Well, which was it, Ange?’’ Betty said, by 
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way of greeting, ‘‘upside down, wrong side out, 
or hind side fore?’’ 

The rest laughed, and Ange replied demurely, 
‘“‘Neither one. It was wrong end to. In other 
words, to elucidate for your childish brain, it was 
north end south.’’ 

‘‘There’s our train!’’ Polly exclaimed. ‘‘The 
gates are open. Come along, we want a double 
seat. How ripping it is to be going back, and we 
have a whole day with Mrs. Baird, before the new 
girls arrive.’’ 

They hurried on to the train, and the porter 
put their bags in the racks, received his tip with 
many thanks, and shuffled back off the platform. 

‘Wonder why porters always have hurty feet?’’ 
Angela inquired generally, as she saw him limping 
off the platform.’’ 

‘‘Because they walk so much,’’ Betty supplied 
the answer. 

“‘That makes it all the more reason wuy they 
should have feet that don’t get sore,’’ Connie re- 
minded her, but as they could come to no agree- 
ment, they settled back in their chairs, and changed 
the subject to Seddon Hall. 

‘‘Jemima!’’ Betty exclaimed, ‘‘we never went 
to Seddon Hall without a box of candy in all our 
our lives, and we’re not going to-day.”’ 
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the end of the car opened, and Betty, clutching 
a bunch of violets in one hand, and a box of candy 
in the other, came blithely in. She was followed 
by the conductor, who was talking. 

‘“‘That was a very foolish thing to do, miss. If 
you had been killed, they’d have blamed it on 
me,’’ he grumbled on, while Betty paid not the 
slightest attention to him, but joined the girls. 

‘‘Here is the candy, and here are the violets 
that we never used to forget to take up to Mrs. 
Baird.’’ 

The conductor had followed her to her seat, and 
was still trying to impress upon her the extent 
of her crime in jumping on the train while it was 
in motion. Finally Betty turned to him, and in 
her most bored tones, replied, ‘‘My good man, 
don’t be silly. I wasn’t in the slightest danger. 
I am a champion high jumper, and jumping on 
that low step was mere child’s play.’’ 

“‘Very well!’’ The conductor was defeated, 
and owned it, with a grin, ‘‘but please don’t try 
it on my train again.”’ 

By this time, Angela had nervously opened the 
box of candy, so Betty took the box from her, and 
turned to the conductor. ‘‘Very well, I promise,’’ 
she said. ‘‘Have a piece of candy.’’ 

It was probable that the conductor would have 
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liked to box her ears, for she had given him a 
terrible fright by tearing down the platform at 
the last moment, just as the train was moving, 
and taking a flying leap up the steps of the last 
car. 

‘‘Betty, what have you been up to?’’ Polly de- 
manded. ‘‘You might have killed yourself.’’ 

“‘Well, Ange would not have minded that,’’ 
Betty said, smiling into her friend’s eyes. 

Angela was up in arms in a moment. ‘‘Would 
not have minded it! Why, Betty Thompson, what 
are you talking about?”’ 

‘Well, I made a will, and left you the book- 
shop,’’ Betty explained, and Angela looked at her 
in blank astonishment. 

‘‘Look at her,’’ Connie teased. ‘‘She wants to 
push Betty off the train now. Better be careful, 
Bet.’’ 

But Betty was contentedly munching the candy, 
and gazing out of the window. 

As the train swept along, skirting the banks 
of the Hudson, and passing all the familiar towns 
and landmarks, the years seemed to drop from the 
girls’ shoulders, and by the time they had reached 
their station, they were prattling like youngsters. 

‘‘T do hope Jake is here,’’ and Polly mentioned 
the man who always took them up the hill in his 
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surrey. But to their consternation, they found, 
instead of the patient horses, switching their tails 
at the flies, and hitched to the old carriages that 
looked as if they would fall apart, a line of shiny 
new Fords. 

‘‘Oh, what a change, my friends, a sorry change 
indeed!’ Betty exclaimed. ‘‘I’d rather walk.’’ 

‘‘Let’s,’’? Connie agreed. And Polly and An- 
gela, always the luxury-loving ones, were forced to 
agree. 

“‘Mrs. Baird will wonder where we are,’’ An- 
gela drawled. 

‘‘Then we’ll telephone her first,’’ Betty was 
not to be deterred, and she popped into the station, 
said ‘‘how do you do’’ to the old station master, 
who told her that they did not make girls like her 
nowadays, and permitted her to use the office 
’phone. ‘‘It’s all right,’’ she said, coming out a 
minute later. ‘‘Mrs. Baird said she would come 
down the hill to meet us.’’ 

So off they started. As they lifted their eyes 
towards the hill they had to climb, they could see 
Seddon Hall smiling a welcome to them, in the 
late afternoon sunshine. It brooded from the 
top of its mountain like some benevolent spirit, 
that seemed to be always waiting the return of 
its children. The girls recognized the influence 
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at once. Their voices lost their high pitch of ex- 
citement, and they found themselves talking with 
quiet animation, but with the feeling that at last 
they had plenty of time to say everything they 
wanted to say, for Seddon Hall exercised a rest- 
ful, dreamy influence that could not be denied. 

They passed the basketball field, and were op- 
posite the power house when they met Mrs. Baird. 
They threw themselves upon her, and kissed her 
heartily. There was only one Mrs. Baird in the 
world, and no girl who had ever been to Seddon 
Hall ever forgot to be grateful for the short space 
of time she had belonged to her. 

Her hair was a little bit whiter, it is true, and 
perhaps the wrinkles at the corners of her eyes, 
caused by laughter, were deeper. But her step 
was as firm and buoyant, and her manner as gra- 
cious as ever. 

Betty presented her with the violets, and they 
all told her how they had come to be bought. 

‘“‘Bunt you know, Mrs. Baird,’’ Betty apologized 
at the end, ‘‘I don’t usually behave like that. If 
you saw me in my bookshop, you would be sur- 
prised at my dignity. Somehow, the minute I got 
on the train, I felt very young again, and anyway 
aie sat 3? 

‘‘Betty believes in keeping up little customs,’’ 
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Polly laughed. ‘‘She couldn’t bear to think of 
coming up on the train without your violets, and 
a box of candy for herself.’’ 

‘<T like that,’’ Betty protested. ‘‘Ange ate most 
of them.”’ 

‘¢Well, Connie ate all the nougats,’’ Angela ac- 
cused in turn. 

‘‘Oh, girls, girls!’? Mrs. Baird said enthusi- 
astically. ‘‘How good it is to hear you again! If 
you knew how much I have missed you, you would 
come up and see me oftener.’’ 

‘‘But you have so many other girls,’’ Polly pro- 
tested. : 

Mrs. Baird looked at her quizzically, then back 
at the windows of the school. ‘‘Yes,’’ she said, 
‘‘and I love them, but they have never been quite 
like you.’’ 

They walked on in silence, when suddenly Betty 
laughed. ‘‘Poll, do you remember the night you 
turned off the switch when we didn’t want to hear 
the lecture that the Spartan’s cousin was giving ?’’ 

Polly nodded, and looked up at Mrs. Baird. 
‘‘Did you ever know that I did that?’’ she asked. 

‘‘No, my dear, I never knew it, but I was rea- 
sonably sure, and I was always very grateful to 
you, although I could not have said so in those 
days.’’ 
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*““Good old MacDonald helped me out that 
night,’’ Polly laughed. ‘‘ How is he feeling now?’’ 

Mrs. Baird looked grave. ‘‘My dear, poor old 
MacDonald died last winter. I thought you 
knew.’’ 

The silence followed that the realization of a 
change always causes. Each girl was busy with 
her own thoughts. So almost without their real- 
izing it, they found themselves at the threshold 
of the door. 

‘‘Seddon Hall,’’ said Betty reverently. 

Polly stopped, and a big lump in her throat made 
her inarticulate, for her heart was turning to Lois, 
across all those miles of water, and in spite of her 
three friends she felt suddenly desperately lonely. 


CHAPTER IX 
A REMEMBRANCE OF SCHOOL DAYS 


‘Ou, Jemima!’’ Betty yawned and stretched. 
*Who’s awake?’’ she called out, and three voices 
answered her down the corridor of Freshman 
Lane. 

Mrs. Baird, on impulse, had given each one of 
the girls her old room, for that one night, not the 
room that they had occupied as Seniors, but their 
Freshman rooms. 

Suddenly there was a terrible clanging at the 
other end, and one of the maids walked past ring- 
ing the rising bell, an enormous dinner bell, 
capable of awakening the heaviest sleeper. 

‘“That’s a new rising bell!’’ Angela exclaimed. 

‘“No, it’s not!’’? Connie denied. ‘‘I remember 
it perfectly, every note of it.”’ 

‘‘Tt never made that much racket surely,’’ An- 
gela protested. 

‘“‘Oh, yes it did,’’ Polly put in. ‘‘You didn’t 
have nerves in those days, Ange, and as I remem- 
ber Katie always stopped outside your door and 


rang it with extra vehemence.’’ 
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‘*Well, the last girl in Roman Alley has to make 
all the beds,’’ Betty shouted, and a minute later 
they heard her flying down the stairs. She was 
followed by Polly and Connie, and then a long 
wait, and then Angela. 

As had been their custom years before, so this 
morning they sat on the steps, and talked, while 
the icy water splashed in their tubs. 

“Ange, I bet you aren’t taking a cold bath,”’ 
Connie accused. ‘‘I know you. You always 
sneaked in a little hot water when nobody was look- 
ms:’? 

Angela drew herself up to her full height, which 
was not very great, and imitating the Spartan, re- 
plied, ‘‘My dear Constance, you are laboring 
under a misapprehension. I venture to say that 
although I am not a slave to habit, still I have 
due regard for as memorable a custom as that, 
Cold water and Seddon Hall are wrapped together 
in my mind ye 

*‘T think it’s about time we stopped it, don’t 
you? I believe we never used to let it go as long 
as this,’’ and Betty went to get her sponge with 
which to chastise Angela. But Angela had not 
the courage to face it. With both hands raised 
in supplication, she cried, ‘‘Pax!”’ 

Four splashes were heard, and four shrieks, for 
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the water on that part of the Hudson, especially 
this water which came from a well upon the prop- 
erty was cold, and brave as the girls were in plung- 
ing in, each in her secret heart knew that since 
the days of Seddon Hall she had permitted her- 
self the luxury of hot baths, once so scorned, in 
the more athletic days. 

“‘Oh, Jemima!’’ Betty exclaimed, when they 
were all seated again, ‘‘I hope we have pancakes 
for breakfast.”’ 

Betty was right. There were pancakes for 
breakfast. They sat at the Senior table with 
Mrs. Baird, and they did full justice to them. 
Most of the conversation was school gossip, but 
Mrs. Baird finally drew each girl out. She chided 
Angela for not writing more, laughed over the 
adventures of Betty’s Bookshop, talked to Connie 
about her music, and last, but by no means least, 
she asked endless questions of Polly about Lois. 

All morning the girls roamed around the woods. 
It was a veritable trip of ‘‘do you remembers.’’ 
It seemed as though each stone held a memory, 
and each tree bore somebody’s initials. 

At luncheon time they came in ravenous, to find 
several new girls, who had been brought ahead of 
schedule by their anxious parents. They all looked 
very shy, and most of them very woe-begone. 
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‘We never looked like that,’’ Polly protested, 
after the meal was over, and the girls had flocked 
to their rooms. ‘‘Now they have probably gone 
to weep. How silly of them! They don’t know 
what good times are in store for them.’’ 

By the afternoon trains the girls came in shoals, 
and Betty proposed a long walk to EHagle’s Nest, 
to avoid seeing them. ‘‘I simply can’t stand tear- 
ful farewells, and you know what the new girls 
always were, with the exception of the present 
company. I don’t think any of us shed a tear, 
no more did Lo.’’ 

‘You know,’’ Connie said quietly, ‘‘I feel as 
though Lo’s ghost were walking along with us. I 
can see her lovely golden brown hair, and hear 
her voice.’’ 

‘“‘Wor pity sakes, stop!’’ Polly protested, ‘‘or 
I'll be weeping. After all, you know, Lo isn’t 
dead, but gloriously happy with next to the nicest 
man in the world.’’ 

*‘T don’t think he was a nice man to take her so 
far away,’’ Angela drawled, ‘‘but we won’t talk 
about it, Poll, for I know just how you are feeling. 
It’s the way I felt when Connie went off to the 
Conservatory.”’ 

Connie nodded and so did Betty. Those had 
been sad days for the three friends. 
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They came back in time for dinner, and found 
that their things had been moved from their old 
rooms to the guest rooms. Betty and Polly shared 
one, and Constance and Angela the other. 

‘‘Mercy, but I feel old!’’ Polly objected. ‘‘ Fancy 
being guests at Seddon Hall.’’ The rest nodded, 
for it had so happened that during all the years 
they had come back to visit, they had always man- 
aged to have a room along one of the corridors, 
but to-night, with the school packed to overflowing 
it was impossible to give them anything but guest 
rooms. 

‘‘T hate going down,’”’ Betty announced. ‘I 
fancy there won’t be a single girl that we know.’’ 

“‘T know,”’’ Polly said, ‘‘and they all will look at 
us as if we were something queer from another 
world.’’ 

‘‘So we are,’’ Betty told her, and they went 
down to dinner. 

Mrs. Baird had, apparently, prepared the girls 
at her table, for instead of being looked upon 
askance, the four girls were regarded as some- 
thing like heroines, for everybody knew about 
them, and Polly’s fame, she was surprised to find, 
had enlarged with the years rather than dimin- 
ished. 
That night, they were the center of attraction. 
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Old and new girls crowded around them to hear 
how Polly’s basketball team had beaten all out- 
siders. The girls who hoped to make the team 
asked innumerable questions, and Betty and Polly 
felt young again, in giving advice. 

Connie, at Mrs. Baird’s request, played for some 
of the new girls, and Angela amused everyone 
with whom she came in contact by her droll wit. 

Quite the funniest thing that occurred was when 
Betty and Miss Hale, known only as The Spartan, 
met, and that much misjudged woman, forget- 
ting all the past, put her arms around Betty, and 
kissed her heartily. 

“‘Clearly she had mixed me up with somebody 
else,’? was Betty’s explanation. ‘‘Probably 
thought I was you, Ange.’’ 

*‘Oh, no, she kissed me, too,’’ Angela drawled. 
“‘In fact, she kissed us all, good old Spartan! 
I honestly like her to-night.’’ 

“I’m prepared to like anybody to-night,’’ Con- 
nie said dreamily. 

They were, as usual, all sitting on Polly’s bed. 
People always came to Polly, if she just sat still 
and waited. 

The next day school began, and the girls wan- 
dered into the different classrooms, always wel- 
comed by girls and teacher. 
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‘“‘Of course they are going to have a hare and 
hound chase, this afternoon,’’ Polly said at lunch- 
eon, and Mrs. Baird nodded. 

“‘Poor little hares!’’ said one of the Seniors, 
“‘they didn’t get any farther than Pine Grove last 
year. I think they ought to have an old girl with 
them.”’ 

‘What, and spoil a custom of the ages! Never!’’ 
Betty said severely, and the Senior subsided. 

‘‘Who’s going to lead?’’ Ange inquired. 

‘Tittle Beth Fellows,’’ one of the Seniors 
replied. ‘‘She’s quite the most promising new 
eet gine: . 

‘‘Point her out to me,’’ Polly said, with a twin- 
kle in her eyes. . 

Beth was sitting at the Freshman table, and 
Polly loved her at once, because the back of her 
head looked like Lois. After luncheon, she sought 
her out from a group of girls, of whom she was 
already the leader. 

““Do you want to win the chase this afternoon?’’ 
Polly asked, and Beth nodded eagerly. ‘‘Then 
come here, and I’ll show you a plan,’’ and Polly 
drew a rough sketch of the road that led to the 
apple orchard and over the bridge, explained the 
stratagem which she had used when she was the 
leader in her Freshman year. Beth was so ex- 
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cited she could hardly thank her. She put the 
paper in the pocket of her sailor suit. 

The girls watched the start from the window 
with Mrs. Baird. ‘‘It wouldn’t surprise me at 
all if the hares won. Polly, you wretch, the old 
girls will kill you!’’ Betty exclaimed. ‘‘Did you 
tell them about the bridge?’’ 

“‘T did,’’ Polly replied. ‘‘I thought it was high 
time the new girls had a second victory.’’ They 
were in Mrs. Baird’s room having tea with some 
of the mothers, who with the pathetic insistence 
of new girls’ mothers still stayed on, not realiz- 
ing that it was much easier for the girls after they 
had gone. 

The chase came home, and by the excitement 
and talk it was evident that Polly’s ruse had not 
failed for the second time. The girls went down 
to meet them, and Beth threw herself upon Polly’s 
chest. 

' Oh, Miss Pendleton, we won, we won!’’ she 
exclaimed. 

Then suddenly all the old girls remembered 
that they had heard Polly had won the race, and 
they crowded round her to hear more about it. 

The girls left for home the day after the old 
girls’ dance to the new, which had been a dismal 
failure, for there were an awful lot of new girls, 
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and they had insisted upon going off in the corner 
and crying. And somehow the old girls didn’t 
know how to manage them. Polly and Betty and 
Angela and Connie did their best, but the dance 
could not be compared with any that had occurred 
in the four years that they remembered. 

Angela and Constance were going home with 
Betty for a visit, so Polly drove them home in her 
car, that had met her at the station. They waved 
good-by to her from the steps, and she promised 
to come down the next day. 

Mrs. Farwell had tea ready for her when she 
arrived home. : 

‘‘Well, darling child, did you have a nice time?’’ 
she asked. 

Polly sighed. ‘‘Well, I did what I intended to 
do,’’ she replied. ‘‘Betty’s all cheered up, but oh, 
Aunt Kate, it was simply horrible without Lo! 
I’ll never, never, never do it again. And now,’’ 
she added, as she put her teacup down, ‘‘I’m going 
to write and tell her so.’’ 


CHAPTER X 
PREPARATIONS 


Srepremser slipped by, and October opened with 
a burst of red and yellow. The Jersey hills flamed 
against the deep blue of the sky in all their autumn 
brilliance. 

Polly and Mrs. Farwell were busy shopping for 
the Porto Rican trip. Polly bought riding habits 
for morning and dainty dresses for the afternoon. 
Uncle Roddy was so excited over their departure, 
that man-like he spent his days in discovering 
imaginary wants. 

‘‘What do you suppose that truck is standing 
in front of the house for?’’ Polly inquired, as she 
was trying on a dress that had just arrived, and 
she was peeking out from behind the curtains of 
her window. 

“Why, it can’t be for here. I didn’t order a 
trunk.’’ Mrs. Farwell looked over her shoulder. 
‘““Why, it’s a beauty! Look, Polly, a wardrobe 
trunk.’’ 

The maid arrived with a book to sign, and there 
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Mrs. Farwell had it brought upstairs, and she 
and Polly fell to examining it. 

“‘Tt’s the very thing for the stateroom. It will 
hardly take up any room aft all, and we can hang 
our clothes.’’ 

‘‘Well, where do you suppose it came from?’’ 
Mrs. Farwell inquired, and Polly laughed. 

‘‘Oh, Uncle Roddy’s been snooping around, and 
last night he said he didn’t think much of our 
steamer trunk, because it would have to go under 
the bed and be yanked out every time we wanted 
to get anything out of it.’’ 

Mrs. Farwell sat down on-the bed. ‘‘Well,’’ 
she exclaimed, ‘‘was there ever a more thought- 
ful man in the world than Roddy! I don’t think 
so.”’ 

“Of course,’’ Polly laughed, ‘‘Uncle Tom and 
Bobby.’’ 

‘‘No, my dear, there you are all wrong. They 
may be as dear, but they are really not as thought- 
tol 

‘‘But gracious goodness, this isn’t all. Look 
what’s coming up the stairs now,’’ and the smil- 
ing truckman was carrying two dressing cases, 
and a black leather hat box. The cases had cards 
on them. One was a black pin-seal, and was ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Farwell, the other was a pig- 
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skin, and had Polly’s initials on it. ie opened 
them with the little keys dangling beside them, 
and found to their joy that they were fitted out 
with the most beautiful toilet articles, Mrs. Far- 
well’s in dark tortoise shell, and Polly’s in light 
amber. 

‘‘Oh, this is really too bad of Roddy!’ Mrs. Far- 
well exclaimed, and then stopped, and began a: ¥ ra 
laugh, for Polly was holding a card under henat . 
nose, and the card was not Uncle Roddy’s but the 
Doctor’s. 

‘‘Didn’t I tell you!’’ Polly exclaimed. 

‘‘Well, Roddy put him up to it,’’ Mrs. Farwell 
chuckled, ‘‘but oh, Polly, they are beauties! We 
shall be very, very swell traveling with such lug- 
gage.’’ 

Polly investigated the hat box. It was a roomy 
one, and would comfortably hold the hats which 
up to now had been a problem. They admired 
and petted their new possessions, for there is 
nothing lovelier to own than beautiful leather. 

‘‘Now, child, get out of your new dress, or you 
will be late for your engagement with Betty. And 
by the way, I’ve been thinking, don’t you think it 
would be a good idea to give a little luncheon and 
perhaps a theater party for the girls before you 
go away? I do.’’ 
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‘‘Yes, Aunt Kate, I think it would be wonder- 
ful,’’ Polly agreed. ‘‘It has been in the back of 
my brain that I ought to do something. Ill ask 
them this afternoon. What day will be most con- 
venient for you?”’ 

‘‘Oh, we’re sailing on Saturday.”’ 

‘‘Goodness, so we are, I can’t believe it. It’s too 
good to be true. Oh, Aunt Kate, just think! One 
little week, and I’ll see my Bobby,’’ and she 
waltzed the protesting Mrs. Farwell dizzily 
around the room. 

“‘T don’t envy poor Jim Bob’s company, until 
the boat arrives,’’ Mrs. Farwell laughed. ‘‘T 
know him when he’s waiting for you to return. He 
gives fifty orders, and contradicts forty in the 
next breath.’’ 

‘Aunt Kate, I’ll not have you maligning my 
Bobby,’’ Polly said with mock severity. ‘‘You 
know he is the only really perfect person in the 
world. You and Uncle Roddy and Uncle Tom 
are nearly perfect, but not quite.’’ 

Mrs. Farwell’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘Dear me, Polly, 
one would think, unless they knew you, that you 
were prejudiced,’’ she teased. 

‘Well, I’m not,’’ Polly continued. I’m merely 
announcing the fact that the most wonderful, the 
most adorable, the kindest, the most amusing and 
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the thoroughly nicest man in the world is Bob 
Farwell, so there!’’ 

‘‘Do run along, you’ll be late for your appoint- 
ment,’’ was all Mrs. Farwell replied to this out- 
burst. 

Polly went down in the bus to Betty’s. She rode 
on top so that she could see Washington Square 
before she got to it. As she looked down at the 
crowds waiting to get on, she thought she 
recognized two familiar figures. She was just 
in time to see Connie, assisted by Silas in the 
tenderest fashion, get on the bus ahead of her, 
She hurried to Betty’s to demand an explana- 
tion. 

She found Betty and Angela in Betty’s room, 
dressing. That is, they were trying to dress, be- 
tween paroxysms of mirth. 

‘‘What is the joke?’’ Polly demanded. 

‘*Connie, Silas, oh, oh, Polly!’’ and Betty dou- 
bled up on the bed in a shrieking fit. 

‘¢Angela,’’ Polly went over to her friend and 
shook her lightly. ‘‘Will you please tell me what 
Betty is roaring over?’’ 

Angela nodded, and suppressed her mirth for a 
moment. ‘‘Silas has got a terrible crush on Con- 
nie. He dogs her footsteps, and listens to her play 
Betty’s old tin pan of a piano with a look of abject 
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adoration in his eyes. Betty and I didn’t think 
Connie was noticing it, but to-day in the garden 
she called him dear, and Ly blushed to the roots 
of his hair.”’ 

‘‘But—but he never blushes when I call him a 
pet lamb,’’ Betty’s voice came muffled from the 
pillow. 

‘No, he wouldn’t,’’ Polly was amused herself. 

‘And now they’ve gone out for a walk,’’ An- 
gela finished. 

‘‘Oh, the sly foxes,’’ Betty sat up on the bed, 
and wagged her finger mysteriously, ‘‘he’s going 
to propose. I feel it.’’ ‘ 

‘‘Nonsense,’’ said the practical Polly, ‘‘he 
hasn’t got a cent. How could he propose?’’ 

‘Why, Polly, how mercenary”’ Betty told her. 
‘‘Don’t you know that true artists don’t think 
about money? However, Silas has orders for 
more pictures, and this time it wasn’t Uncle 
Roddy,’’ for Polly had taken her into her vonfi- 
dence. ‘‘He really is getting to be quite famous, 
and you would die to see the way the people down 
here are trying to make a fuss about him. But he 
won’t have it. He comes to my bookshop to escape 
them.’’ 

‘‘You must feel awfully proud of yourselves, 
having discovered a genius,’’?’ Angela drawled. 
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‘‘But what is the news, Polly? Have you had a 
eablegram from Bobby not to come?’’ 

““Jemima, no!’’ Polly exclaimed. ‘‘Whatever 
put such an idea into your head?”’ 

‘‘Angela is jealous,’’ Betty teased. ‘‘You are 
going to see her Jim before she does,’’ she 
added, with a wicked little twinkle in her brown 
eyes. 

“‘Betty, please don’t be ridiculous,’’ said An- 
gela severely. ‘‘Jim Thorp and I are good 
friends, that is all.’’ 

‘‘T wonder,’’ Polly said under her breath, but 
Angela paid no attention to her. 

Constance did not come home before Polly had 
to leave, but she left her the invitation with the 
others, and they all promised to come to luncheon 
the following Thursday. 

When Polly reached home, Mrs. Farwell had 
some news for her. 

‘‘Maud Banks and her mother called this after- 
noon, dear child.’’ 

“‘Oh, I’m sorry I missed them,’’ Polly ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Are they staying in town long?’’ 

‘“They will be here Thursday, and I thought you 
might want to include Maud in your luncheon.’’ 

Polly nodded and flew to the telephone. She was 
soon listening to Maud’s level voice. 
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‘‘Right, Polly, I’ll be there,’’ she said, in an- 
swer to Polly’s invitation, and as there was 
no more to be said about it, she hung up the re- 
ceiver. Polly laughed. This was so characteristic 
of Maud. 


The luncheon was almost ready. The big white 
folding doors into the dining-room were closed, 
and Polly, lying on the lounge with a severe head- 
ache, heard the maid setting the table to the usual 
accompaniment of tinkling silver and glass. There 
was an unaccountable sense of mystery, and she 
was trying to solve it. The only clue she had 
to work on was the arrival of a box from Tiffany’s 
that morning. A thrilling box whose light blue 
cover suggested unlimited possibilities. 

‘‘Are you feeling any better, dear child?’’ Mrs. 
Farwell inquired, hurrying into the room with an 
armful of flowers. 

‘‘Of course, in fact I am all well but you won’t 
let me go near the dining-room,’’ Polly replied; 
“‘so I am just going on being lazy.’’ 

Polly had wakened that morning with a severe 
headache, due no doubt to the unusual excite- 
ment of the past week. She had been feverish and 
Mrs. Farwell wanted her to telephone the girls - 
not to come, but Polly had laughed at the idea 
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and Dr. Farwell had given her some pills that 
made her feel much better, so that the preparations 
had progressed. 

Mrs. Farwell had decreed, however, that she 
stay quiet until the girls arrived. Polly felt that 
she was using her headache as an excuse to keep 
her out of the dining-room. Some surprise was 
on foot, but Polly adored surprises and so she did 
not ask any questions. 

‘Where did those lovely flowers come from?’’ 
she inquired, as Mrs. Farwell arranged the roses 
in a big wedgewood bowl. 

‘“‘Tom sent them up,’’ Mrs. Farwell replied, 
‘faren’t they beauties? he was afraid that the 
living room would feel neglected because I put all 
of Roddy’s on the table.”’ 

‘“Mayn’t I even have a peep?’’ Polly coaxed, 
but Mrs. Farwell shook her head. ‘‘There’s noth- 
ing really to see, my dear, except the flowers, and 
I do want you to see those first with the girls. I 
am unreasonably proud of the way I fixed 
them, and you know this is your engagement 
luncheon, and so you ought not to know anything 
about it.’’ 

‘Oh, all right,’’ Polly sighed, but in her heart 
she was delighted. 

Mrs. Farwell left the room, and Polly fell once 
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more to pondering over the blue box. She had 
just made up her mind that it contained the place 
eards, when the bell rang and Betty and Angela 
and Connie were announced. 

‘‘Hello, Poll!’’ Angela greeted her first. 

‘‘What gorgeous flowers!’’ Connie exclaimed, 
ignoring a salutation of any kind, as she buried 
her face in the mass of fragrant blooms. 

‘“‘What’s up?’’ Betty demanded, ‘‘you look 
tired.”’ 

Polly explained about her headache. 

‘““Where’s Maud?’’ Angela asked. 

‘‘Coming,’’ Polly told her. ‘‘I do hope she is 
not late as usual, for we have seats for the thea- 
ter, and I hate to be late.’’ 

‘‘T know, stepping over people’s feet,’’? Con- 
stance agreed. 

‘‘Not to mention missing the opening lines,’’ 
Betty added, laughing; ‘‘but of course Con 
wouldn’t mind that half as much as being a nui- 
sance. Sometimes I think she is too considerate 
to live among us mortals,’’ she added impishly; 
‘‘why just yesterday a 

‘‘Betty, that will do,’’ Constance said warn- 
ingly. ‘‘I’ve heard enough, and so has Poll.. 
You really can’t expect us to be interested in the 
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sort of childish prattle that amuses you and 
Ange.’’ 

‘‘Amused?’’? Angela drawled reproachfully. 
‘“‘Why, Connie, Bet and I were simply overcome 
with admiration.’’ 

Polly looked from one to the other. ‘‘What’s it 
all about?’’ she inquired, but at that moment the 
bell rang and a minute later Maud was standing 
in the doorway. She had the same air of shyness 
and assurance that were always such a curious 
contradiction, and it was characteristic of both 
these qualities in her that she waited for Polly 
to go to her, instead of coming into the room. 

“‘Well, Maud, I’m so glad to see you,’’ Polly 
drew her into the room. 

‘‘Hello, Maud!’’ the rest greeted her cordially. 

Maud nodded and turned to Polly. ‘‘Awfully 
decent of you to ask me, and I say, I’ve done 
rather a queer thing, but I’m sure you’ll under- 
stand.’’ 

A silence charged with expectation followed her 
remark. The girls all smiled inwardly. What- 
ever it was that Maud had done, they felt sure 
it would be unique. 

‘¢Yes?’’? Polly asked, and waited with the rest. 

‘‘T’ve a rather chewed-up puppy downstairs in 
your entry,’’ Maud was not wasting words. ‘‘He 
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was having a fearful row on the Drive, and I saw 
it from the top of the ’bus. No one seemed to be 
doing anything, so I hopped down and pulled the 
terrier off the little chap and brought him along 
here. He has an ugly ear and needs a bit of 
attention.’’ 

The girls laughed in spite of themselves. It was 
so exactly like Maud to come to a luncheon, stop 
a fight on her way, and calmly demand her hos- 
tess’s help in succoring the defeated. 

Polly was the first to recover, and led the way 
downstairs. As they reached the front door they 
heard yelps coming from the Doctor’s office. Polly 
knocked and pushed the door open gently. 
Maud’s puppy was squirming between the Doc- 
tor’s knees, while a strong smelling antiseptic 
was being applied to the torn ear. 

‘‘Righto,’’ Maud did not hesitate, but went 
up to the dog and held him so well that his strug- 
gles ceased. 

Dr. Farwell accepted her sudden arrival with- 
out a word. They were old and trusted friends, 
and they fell to discussing the patient as if the 
affair were the most ordinary. 

The rest went back to the morning-room and 
laughed so hard that they found difficulty in ex- 
plaining the cause to Mrs. Farwell, who joined 
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them to say that luncheon was_ ready. 

Maud was reluctant to leave the Doctor, but she 
came when Mrs. Farwell called, though she would 
far rather have stayed. 

They all went into the dining-room together, 
and a delighted ‘‘oooh!’’ broke from the group 
at sight of the beautiful table. Mrs. Farwell had 
cause to be proud of her work. 

A ball of yellow roses hung from the chandelier 
by ropes of smilax, and six ribbons with roses 
tied at the ends trailed across the snowy table- 
cloth to the six places. Polly had insisted that 
Mrs. Farwell stay with them, although she wanted 
them to be alone. 

A place-card stood on each napkin, and here 
again was cause for exclamation, for cleverly 
mounted on everyone was a smal. figure of Polly 
sitting on a bench. The bench was of painted 
cardboard, and the figure was cut out like a paper 
doll, but so cleverly done that it appeared to be 
a little figurine. 

The girls had hardly finished expressing their 
raptures, when Maud picked up her rose to smell 
it, and realized that it was attached to something 
in the ball of roses. 

‘‘Hello, what’s at the other end?’’ she asked 
Mrs. Farwell. 
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‘‘Pull and find out,’’ Mrs. Farwell suggested. 

They all pulled and discovered that the ball had 
been made up of six bouquets, and that tied to 
the stems of each was a box. 

‘“‘Ha! ha! the mystery is explained!’’ Polly 
cried. ‘‘Aunt Kate, I saw a box arrive from Tif- 
fany’s this morning, and I was almost dead from 
euriosity.’’ 

The rest waited until Polly had untied the rib- 
bon on her box, and then there was a race to see 
which one would discover the treasure first. 

‘‘Oh, I say!’’ Maud exclaimed as she held up 
a gold flower pin cunningly chased and initialed 
with her own monogram. 

They were all equally delighted and hurried to 
pin on their flowers. They did not notice that 
Polly had not taken her pin out of her box. In- 
stead, she just stared at it, and two big pearly 
tears clouded her soft brown eyes. 

‘‘What is it, dear child?’’ Mrs. Farwell asked. 
She had not known what the boxes contained, any 
more than the girls, for Uncle Roddy had sent 
them up only that morning, each one carefully 
lapeled. 

“Took!’’ was all Polly could say, and she held 
up two pins exactly like the others. One was her 
own, and the other had L.F.M. engraved on it. 
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“Lois Farwell Minturn,’’? Betty exclaimed. 
‘*How wonderful! It’s just like having her here.’’ 

‘‘Dear Roddy, he never forgets.’? Mrs. Far- 
well was quite overcome. 

‘*Let’s send it to her, this very afternoon,’’ An- 
gela suggested. 

They finished luncheon in a buzz of chatter, and 
hurried into the library to write a hasty note to 
Lois. Maud tied up the package that was to 
accompany it, and sealed it with large daubs of 
sealing wax. 

They had just finished when the car was an- 
nounced, and they mailed it on their way to the 
theater. 

Maud stopped to see how her puppy was get- 
ting along, and found him sharing the delights of 
the Doctor’s tray with a very jealous Kim. 

The play was one of Barrie’s, and although 
they were a little late, Connie was spared the 
humility of walking over anybody’s feet, because 
the Doctor, not to be outdone by Dr. Pendleton, 
had bought a box. 

After the play, Polly and Mrs. Farwell took the 
girls home and stopped for a chat with Mrs. Banks, 
so that it was dinner time before they reached 
home. 

Polly flew straight to Uncle Roddy and kissed 
him. 
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‘You most wonderful darling!’’ she exclaimed. 

‘“‘Now what have I done?’’ Uncle Roddy asked, 
laughing. 

‘‘As if you didn’t know!’’ Polly replied, push- 
ing him down into a chair and perching on his 
knee. ‘‘First of all, those adorable pins, and then 
the lovely flowers, and then the very best of all— 
your not forgetting Lo.’’ 

Uncle Roddy chuckled. ‘‘So that’s what it’s 
all about, is it?’’ he teased. ‘‘Well, you never 
knew me to forget my favorite adopted niece, did 
you?”’ 

Polly gave him a little shake. ‘‘Oh, it’s just 
impossible ever to make you understand how ab- 
solutely perfect you are!’’ she cried. ‘‘What shall 
I do with you?’’ 

‘Just go on being delighted with the pins, Tid- 
dle-de-Winks, that’s the best thanks of all. And 
give my love to Mrs. Minturn when you write, and 
tell her I very nearly just gave her maiden ini- 
tials only. That would have vexed Cyril, wouldn’t 
it?”’ 

‘<T’ll tell her,’’ Polly promised, and went over 
to Dr. Farwell who had just entered the room, 
and thanked him with almost equal warmth for 
the box. 

After dinner she went upstairs to her den and 
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wrote to Lois. It was a long letter, for she had 
to describe faithfully all that had happened dur- 
ing the happy day. She dwelt at length on Maud 
and the puppy, who at the moment was blissfully 
chewing one of the Doctor’s favorite slippers, all 
unknown to anyone except the wise Kim, who 
watched him out of the corner of one eye and 
waited in watchful patience for the chastisement 
that he knew from puppyhood experience always 
followed. 


‘¢And do you know, Lo, I think Connie is really 
in love. Bet says she and Silas just sit for hours 
and stare at each other. You know, Connie never 
did talk very much. Of course poor Bet is in love 
too, and somehow I don’t believe that Dick is ever 
going to marry another girl. I simply won’t be- 
lieve it. | 

‘‘Ange is too funny for words about Jim. She 
seems to think we don’t guess a thing, when really 
it’s as plain as the nose on your face. Even Maud 
hasn’t escaped Master Cupid. She hears every 
week from Gerald. Wouldn’t you adore to read 
the letters! I can just about imagine them, full of 
puppies and ’planes, and not a word of sentiment! 

‘¢ Just the same, I’m the happiest of the lot, and 
although the rest are dears, there is nobody on this 
earth like my very own Bobby.’’ 
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She stopped writing and gazed into space. Her 
eyes fell on Bob’s photograph and his eyes seemed 
to smile into her own. She looked at it for a long 
time, then she went out arid posted her letter. 


CHAPTER XI 
BON voyaGcE! 


Fripay slipped by almost without Polly’s real- 
izing it, though there were a hundred-and-one lit- 
tle matters that had to be attended to. It was a 
pleasure to pack in the new trunk and dressing 
cases, and by the time the steamer labels had been 
pasted on, Polly felt as if she were about to under- 
take a journey of greater importance even than 
when she had gone abroad. And it was of greater 
importance, for she was going to Bob. 

They drove to the docks, with the Doctor and 
Uncle Roddy, who had passes for the boat. 

‘‘Tt would have been so much fun for the girls 
and Betty to see us off,’’ Polly said, as she snug- 
gled down into her corner of the seat, and gazed 
unseeingly across the river, her mind already in 
Porto Rico. 

They are still being very particular about the 
docks for some reason or other,’’ Uncle Roddy 
said, ‘“‘but why didn’t you let me know, Tiddle- 
de-Winks, that you wanted them, and I could have 
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‘‘Uncle Roddy, darling, you have done so much 
for me in these last few days that I wouldn’t ask 
you to pick up a pin if I dropped it,’’ Polly 
laughed. ‘‘Your precious mind must be worn out 
thinking of nice things to do.”’ 

‘¢ And why shouldn’t he?’’ The Doctor laughed 
heartily. ‘‘After all, there’s nothing good enough 
for the future Mrs. Bob Farwell, not even Bob,’’ 
and he patted Polly’s hand affectionately. 

Polly shook her head. ‘‘That’s not true, and 
you know it very well. There’s nobody in the 
world good enough for my Bobby, but,’’ she added 
with a little smile, ‘‘I’m awfully glad he thinks 
I am.’’ 

They reached the dock in Brooklyn after a very 
long ride through the dirtiest part of the city, and 
they saw the boat looming very large and white 
before their eyes. 

‘“‘Oh, she’s a beauty!’’ Polly exclaimed. ‘‘I 
didn’t realize she was so big.’’ 

‘‘Surely, the one Bobby went on wasn’t as 
large,’’ Mrs. Farwell said. 

‘Well, this is the newest and best one of the 
line, and I do hope she will be comfortable,’’ Uncle 
Roddy said anxiously. ‘‘You know, you are apt to 
be in for a rough trip.’’ 
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‘‘Oh, poof!’’ Polly exclaimed, ‘‘I am a good 
sailor, and so is Aunt Kate.’’ 

Porters took their bags aboard, and they fol- 
lowed to their stateroom, a big cabin in the bow 
of the boat. Instead of berths, it had beds and 
comfortable chairs. 

‘‘Oh, Roddy, this is delightful!’’ Mrs. Farwell 
exclaimed. ‘‘We shall be ever so comfortable, 
won’t we, dear?’’ she added, turning to the Doctor. 

The Doctor’s gray eyes twinkled. ‘‘Hum, I hope 
so, my dear, I hope so, but I wouldn’t put too much 
stock in it. After all, you know, you’ve got to 
pass Cape Hatteras, and there’s a pretty squall 
blowing up.’’ 

‘‘Well, Aunt Kate and I are not going to be 
sick,’’ Polly said. She had overheard the latter 
part of the conversation. ‘‘Uncle Roddy’s seeing 
about steamer chairs. We are to have them right 
outside the door, and I just spoke to an awfully 
nice Englishman, Aunt Kate, who said, ‘Oh, I 
say, I beg your pardon,’ and I almost embraced 
ham, 7 

“Oh, Polly darling!’’ Mrs. Farwell looked a 
little shocked, but more amused. 

‘‘T hope there are some interesting people 
aboard, though after all it’s only a four-day trip.’ 
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Uncle Roddy came back to the cabin. ‘‘It’s all 
right, I’ve got you seats at the captain’s table, 
and now I don’t think there’s anything else I can 
do for you. The captain used to be on the Trans- 
atlantic boat, same line, and I once crossed with 
him. He is going to look you up immediately after 
he gets out of the Narrows.’’ 

‘“‘Uncle Roddy,’’ said Polly solemnly, ‘‘it’s my 
firm belief that if you went to heaven you would 
remember having run across Saint Peter some- 
where before, and he would swing wide the golden 
gates for you. I know that sounds disrespect- 
ful, but I firmly believe it’s true.’’ 

The rest laughed heartily, and then the steward 
began bringing baskets of fruit and flowers from 
shore. One square box arrived for Polly, and as 
the other things had accounted for all her friends 
on shore, Betty and Connie and Ange, Uncle 
Roddy and the Doctor, Polly opened it with some 
curiosity. Inside, was a card, written in Rob’s 
handwriting, carefully sealed up in an envelope. 
She read it eagerly. 


‘““To keep my Polly company until I can resume 
the responsibility. With all the love in the world, 
Bob.’’ 

Polly buried her face in the blossoms. They 
were big single violets, and smelt of the woods. 
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Then she looked up accusingly at Dr. Farwell, 
to whom she had given the card. ‘‘And you told 
me that Bob’s not good enough for me. Well I 
tell you, he is just a million times too good.”’ 

She pinned the violets on, and they all went out 
on the deck. It was almost time to start, for 
Uncle Roddy was not the sort of person who be- 
lieved in getting places two or three hours ahead 
of time. They said their good-bys, then the two 
men left them. 

The boat got away in a surprisingly short time. 
Polly and Mrs. Farwell stood at the stern and 
waved until the Doctor’s and Uncle Roddy’s hand- 
kerchiefs were tiny specks. 

‘‘Aunt Kate, we are going to Bobby, do you 
realize it?’’ Polly was so excited that she danced 
along the deck to their stateroom. 

For the rest of the afternoon, they sat in their 
steamer chairs, and did not go down to the dining- 
room until dinner time. There they met the cap- 
tain, who was a delightful man named Ross. He 
took to Polly immediately, and invited her to come 
up to his cabin whenever she felt like reading and 
lying in a comfortable Morris chair. It was not 
too cold to sit out after dinner, but it was getting 
rough. 


Polly watched the waves, fascinated, until she 
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began to feel just the least little bit in the world 
squeamish. She looked at Mrs. Farwell, who had 
closed her eyes. ‘‘Aunt Kate,’’ she whispered, 
‘let’s go and get to bed before it really gets 
rough,’’ she suggested. 

Mrs. Farwell, who wished she had not eaten 
quite such a hearty dinner, readily agreed. They 
went in, got out of their clothes, and slipped into 
their comfortable beds. 

‘When do we pass Hatteras?’’ Polly inquired 
forlornly. She really felt ill, and the little basin, 
clamped to the side of her bed, did not add to her 
comfort just then. 

‘Why, I think the Cane said two o’clock in 
the morning, my dear, but we are not very near 
to the shore.’’? She tried to be reassuring. 

Polly closed her eyes. The violets were beside 
her, in a glass, and she laid a light kiss on their 
petals. 

Mrs. Farwell closed her eyes, and as the dark 
night in the open sea closed in about them, they 
dropped off to sleep. 

Polly was the first to waken., It was still very 
black outside the windows. She didn’t care. 
Something terrible had happened to her. Some- 
thing that neither the Trans-atlantic trip nor the 
Knglish Channel had been able to do to her. Polly 
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was feeling seasick. She lay perfectly quiet, won- 
dering how Aunt Kate was feeling. Then sud- 
denly her jaws tightened, and she knew she was 
grateful then for the little can beside her bed. 

Aunt Kate said, ‘‘Oh, Polly, dear child, this is 
perfectly dreadful! My head is very painful. 
Can you ring for the stewardess?’’ 

Polly felt that she couldn’t ring for anything 
in her present state of misery, but she turned on 
the light and found the bell. She rang it and lis- 
tened. Outside, all sorts of ominous sounds could 
be heard. Doors slammed, people cried out, and 
through them all sounded the quick steady tread 
of the little Scotch stewardess. 

At last she came to them, looking as if she had 
just stepped out of a book. Her white uniform 
spotless and starched, her red-gold hair curled 
under her cap, and her blue eyes dancing with fun. 

Polly thought she was dreaming. This was quite 
out of her line of stewardesses. She even spoke 
with a burr, and Polly had time to think how 
much Lois would have loved her. 

‘“‘Did you want me?’’ she inquired most gaily. 
‘““They are having quite a storm outside, but we 
are just passing the point. Won’t be long before 
we quiet down now.”’ 

She did what she could for them, and then hur- 
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ried off with a little laugh as a deep voice down 
the corridor shouted, ‘‘Stewardess, quick!’’ 

It did quiet down, and the next morning it was 
beautiful. The sea, as though ashamed of the 
way it had behaved, was rolling gently. 

Polly and Mrs. Farwell stayed in bed until 
noon. Then they went out on deck. Hunger 
drove them to the dining-room at dinner time. 

The days grew warmer and warmer. The crisp 
October breezes of the north gave way to a sultry 
hot sun. The sea became like glass, out of the 
surface of which the flying fish jumped, their 
gills flashing back the sunlight. 

For the first two days Polly was content to sit 
in the warm sunshine and dream about the happy 
days to come, but after she had fully recovered 
from her slight attack of seasickness she began 
to look about her for some sort of diversion. 

There were very few young people on board, 
and those who were anywhere near her own age 
were all Porto Ricans, and spoke to each other 
in rapid Spanish. 

Polly struck up an acquaintance with one little 
girl with bobbed hair, who was returning from a 
convent in the States, but the friendship did not 
last very long. 
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“‘She has the most extraordinary views on 
things !’’ Polly complained to Mrs. Farwell. 

‘‘What do you mean, my dear?’’ Mrs. Farwell 
inquired. She smiled to herself for she thought 
she understood. 

““Well, for one thing she doesn’t think it nice 
to be fond of dogs or men. I happened to say I 
had a lot of boy friends, and I liked them even bet- 
ter than girls.”’ 

““Well?”’ 

‘““Well, would you believe it? She said she 
thought that was very unladylike of me, and that 
if [had been brought up anywhere but in America, 
I would know that it was very bold to say you liked 
men.’’ Polly flushed at the very idea. 

“What did you say?’’ Mrs. Farwell was curious. 

*‘T said that I couldn’t see why you shouldn’t 
be truthful and say what you really thought, and 
then I asked her if she didn’t ever think about 
men, and she said, oh yes, as possible husbands, 
that was a girl’s duty!’’ 

Mrs. Farwell could not repress a smile. ‘‘Yes?’’ 
she encouraged. 

“‘That’s all,’’ Polly said. 

“Not quite, surely,’? Mrs. Farwell knew very 
well that Polly would never leave it at that. 
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‘‘Well, it wasn’t exactly all,’’ she admitted, 
“though I had not intended telling you the rest, 
because I was rather rude. I said’’—and Polly 
smiled her own particular smile that had much 
of the imp and much of the angel in it—‘‘I said 
that it was no wonder that she felt as she did, and 
that it really wasn’t surprising she didn’t like 
men, as the only ones she knew were probably 
Spaniards, and it was a pity she didn’t know some 
real Americans or Englishmen.’’ 

“*Polly!’’ Mrs. Farwell was about to protest at 
such a breach of international courtesy, when a 
very audible chuckle came from the chair beside 
her. 

It was followed by an embarrassing silence, 
and then the English weekly paper that was hiding 
the offender’s face was slowly lowered, and the 
Englishman that Polly had seen the first day on 
board appeared over the top of it. 

‘‘Permit me to offer my congratulations!’’ he 
said very gravely, but with a twinkle in his mild 
blue eyes. 

“‘Oh, er—thanks,’’ Polly replied very much 
flustered. ‘‘I suppose it was rude of me, but I 
couldn’t help it.’’ 

‘‘On the contrary, I think it was well merited 
and your rebuke was justified. You owed it to 
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your country, and I must thank you for including 
mine as well.’’ 

Polly smiled delightedly and plunged into an 
enthusiastic account of her visit to England, and 
ended by telling him about Lois, who, she ex- 
plained, had married an Englishman. 

After so many confidences, introductions 
seemed unnecessary, but their companion pro- 
duced a card and gave it to Mrs. Farwell, who in 
turn introduced herself; and at the sound of her 
name it came out that Mr. Gates knew Bob very 
well and lived on the next plantation. 

Then both Mrs. Farwell and Polly remembered 
that Bob had written of him in his letters, and 
had mentioned how very kind he had been when 
Jim had a dose of the fever. By luncheon they 
were all the best of friends, and Mrs. Farwell 
asked him to join them at their table, as his table 
companion was a man with the most objectionable 
table manners. 

That afternoon he and Polly walked for five 
miles around the deck and when they sank ex- 
hausted into their chairs, Mrs. Farwell went to the 
cabin and came back with her Japanese teapot 
in its wicker case and the rest of the service that 
went to make up a very complete luncheon basket. 

The Captain joined them for tea when it was 
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ready. He was a great friend of Polly’s by now, 
having been introduced by Uncle Roddy the day 
they sailed. He stayed talking to them, teasing 
Polly on her impatience to arrive. 

‘‘T think I’ll just anchor the ship for a day or 
two,’’ he suggested. ‘‘It’s lovely weather and 
we can pretend we are on a house-boat. How 
would you like that, little lady?’’ 

‘“T’d love it, but not this trip,’’ Polly replied. 
‘The next time you see me on board your boat I 
shan’t mind, probably, how long you take—but 
just now >? she let the end of the sentence 
trail off, and the men laughed. 

‘‘Well, for my part, I don’t care how much 
longer we are sailing, so long as this beautiful 
weather keeps up,’’ Mr. Gates said, and the Cap- 
tain added with a chuckle, ‘‘And so long as Mrs. 
Farwell’s supply of tea holds out.’’ 

Mr. Gates admitted this might have something 
to do with his willingness to delay. Mrs. Farwell 
was acknowledging the compliment to her tea 
basket, when one of the cabin boys hurried up 
to the Captain and handed him a slip of paper. 
The Captain read it, and then hastily excused 
himself. . 

Nobody thought anything about it, and Polly 
and Mr. Gates, tired after their long walk, set- 
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tled down in their chairs and were soon napping. 
Polly’s last recollection was of the sunset. She 
was looking right into it, and it seemed as though 
they were sailing along beside a river of gold and 
turquoise. 

She dreamed of a silver ship of which Bob was 
the Captain. Suddenly from the depths of the 
ship bells began to ring, but that only served as 
music to enhance her dream. 

Mr. Gates snored ever so slightly. 

Mrs. Farwell sat up straight and listened. The 
engines were making a grinding, thumping noise, 
and the boat seemed to be turning. She waited 
expectantly. Her first thought had been of sub- 
marines, but she had laughed the next second. 
Well there was no use worrying or waking Polly. 
If there was anything wrong the Captain would 
tell them, and with customary calm Mrs. Farwell 
returned to her book. 

Polly and Mr. Gates woke at the same time. 
They both sat up straight and stared in perplexity. 
Mrs. Farwell waited to see what they would notice. 

“‘Hello, I say, we’ve changed our course!’’ Mr. 
Gates exclaimed. ‘‘Going due West. Wonder 
what’s up?’’ and he walked to the rail and looked 
out over the water. 

‘‘How queer!’’ Polly exclaimed. ‘‘We were 
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going along beside the sun, and now we are sailing 
right into it.’’ 

‘“<There’s the Captain, perhaps he will tell us,”’ 
Mrs. Farwell suggested, as the Captain came to a 
standstill before Polly’s chair. 

‘‘Have you ever been to Florida, Miss Polly?’’ 
he inquired, smiling whimsically. 

‘‘No,’’ Polly told him, aghast. ‘‘Are we going 
there?’’ 

‘‘Well, I don’t think we will go all the way, but 
you see I wanted to oblige our friend Mr. Gates 
here, so I just ordered the boat to turn ’round 
and take an extra sail.’’ 

Polly looked at him for one uncertain moment, 
and then she shook her head. ‘‘No, that’s not 
the trouble,’’ she said. ‘‘Please tell us what’s 
up.’’ 

After a little more teasing the Captain ex- 
plained. ‘‘We are going to rescue a ship in dis- 
tress,’’ he said quietly. 

“‘Oh, how thrilling!’’ Polly exclaimed. 

‘‘What’s the matter with her?’’ Mrs. Farwell 
asked in concern. 

‘‘Where is she?’’? demanded the practical Mr. 
Gates. 

The Captain answered Mrs. Farwell first. ‘‘She. 
has broken her rudder and so can’t steer,’’ he 
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explained. ‘‘She has been floundering for two 
days, and couldn’t get a reply to her wireless 
calls.’’ 

‘“‘That seems odd,’’ Mr. Gates remarked. 

““No, she hasn’t a very powerful apparatus,’’ 
and the Captain told the wave length. Mr. Gates 
nodded. 

‘“How long will it take us to reach her?’’ he 
inquired. 

‘We should sight her by nine or ten to-night,’’ 
the Captain told him. ‘‘We have on all speed. 
There is a child on board, and they are very low 
on food.”’ 

‘‘Are there many passengers aboard?’’ Mr. 
Gates asked. 

‘‘No, she’s a small fruiter on her way home 
from the West Indies, and has very few on board. 
It won’t be bad for the grown-ups, but it’s rough 
on the young uns.’’ The Captain looked out to 
sea as though he would pierce the distance to the 
distressed ship. He had three ‘‘young uns”’ of 
his own. 

He left them, to go and reassure the other pas- 
sengers that they were not being attacked by a 
German ‘‘sub’’ that did not know that the war was 
over. This was the decision reached by the more 
excitable of the ship’s company. 
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That night everyone waited up, and at a little 
after ten the Captain sent a message to Mr. Gates 
to say that if he would bring Polly and Mrs. Far- 
well up to the bridge, a spot forbidden the rest 
of the passengers, he would show them the ship, 
which was now within sight of the binoculars. 

By this time Polly had made up her mind that 
the child on board was a very small baby, and that 
it was in all probability dead or in a pitiable state 
of starvation. 

‘‘Please hurry!’’ she begged. ‘‘We may be too 
late.’’ 

He did not laugh at her as she had half expected; 
instead, he nodded grimly and sent an order down 
to the engine room. 

Before long the lights of the boat were visible 
to the naked eye, and Mr. Gates took Polly and 
Mrs. Farwell down to a point in the bow of the 
boat where they could watch the proceedings to 
the best advantage. 

Their own boat slowed down and finally stopped. 
There had been a lot of signaling by means of the 
fog horn and now they were bellowing through 
large megaphones. 

A boat put off carrying a heavy rope that was 
attached to the anchor chain, from which the. 
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anchor had been filed off. Beside the rope was a 
can of milk. 

The little boat bobbed out of sight into the dark- 
ness to reappear every now and again in the re- 
flections of one or the other of the ship’s lights. 
The fruiter was indeed in distress. Polly had 
never before realized how very important a rud- 
der was. 

‘‘Why is she rocking so?’’ she demanded. ‘‘It’s 
a quiet enough sea, but look at the way she top- 
ples.’’ 

‘‘We are doing the same thing,’’ Mr. Gates told 
her. ‘‘There is more of a sea than you imagine, 
and that boat has nothing to steady it.’’ 

Polly stopped to consider, and realized that 
they were indeed rocking. A minute later Mrs. 
Farwell said, ‘‘Polly dear, I think I will go to 
bed.’’ 

Polly nodded in understanding. She was feel- 
ing a little sick herself, but not for the world would 
she have admitted it, nor have left the scene which 
was growing in excitement with every minute. 

‘‘May I stay, Aunt Kate?’’ she asked. 

“‘Of course, dear child,’? Mrs. Farwell replied. 

‘“‘T’ll take good care of her,’’ Mr. Gates prom- 
ised. 
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‘“Thank you,’’ Mrs. Farwell nodded. She was 
really a very bad sailor. ‘‘I’ll say good-night 
then,’’ and she turned hastily to go. 

‘‘Good-night, Mrs. Farwell, is there anything 
I can do for you?’’ 

‘“‘No, thank you just the same, I shall be all 
right as soon as I am in bed.”’ 

“*T’ll go with you, Aunt Kate,’’ Polly took her 
arm and helped her gently over the sill of the 
saloon door. 

“‘Don’t bother, dear child,’’ Mrs. Farwell pro- 
tested feebly. 

‘“<Of course I shall,’’ Polly insisted. ‘‘Don’t let 
anything happen until I get back, will you?’’ she 
called over her shoulder to Mr. Gates. 

‘‘No, not a thing, you’ve plenty of time to see 
your aunt safely in bed, and come back before the 
boat returns,’’ he assured her. 

‘There, dear, now do run along, I shall be quite 
all right,’’ Mrs. Farwell protested, as they reached 
the cabin. ‘‘I can’t imagine what makes me feel 
so ill on this trip. I used to be a very good sailor.’’ 

‘‘T know,’’ Polly laughed. ‘‘I heard you brag- 
ging to Uncle Roddy before we left. You know, 
‘Pride cometh before a fall.’ ’’ 

‘‘T know I shall be very ill indeed if I don’t - 
lie down at once,’’ Mrs. Farwell replied, with an 
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attempt at a little laugh as she threw herself 
down on the bed. 

Polly undressed her as best she could, adminis- 
tered some of the Doctor’s powders which he had 
assured them were absolutely sure to arrest all 
signs of seasickness, and which they had proved to 
be thoroughly inefficient to cope with Cape Hat- 
teras, and after she had been assured a dozen times 
that she was quite comfortable, she left her and 
returned to her place beside Mr. Gates. 

‘‘You are just in time,’’ he told her, making 
way for her to stand beside him at the rail. ‘‘Our 
boat has just put off.’’ 

They watched the dark water, and as the boat 
came alongside Polly saw something in one of the 
men’s arms. 

“<They have brought the baby back with them,’’ 
she exclaimed, and sure enough it was so. They 
had proof of it, a minute later, when a cheery 
little voice piped out, ‘‘Oh, I’m not a bit scared, 
I think it’s fun!”’ 

Polly saw a towsled golden head appear over 
the deck below. It was nestling confidently on the 
first officer’s shoulder, and two chubby arms en- 
circled his neck. Nancy, the stewardess, was there 
to receive him. 

Polly found them a few minutes later in the 
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dining-room, where Master Sammy Black was 
hugely enjoying a large and substantial meal. 
She and Mr. Gates stayed and talked to him, until 
Nancy suggested bed, whereupon the young man, 
he was just six years old, demanded that he be 
allowed to sleep with Polly. In vain did Nancy 
plead in her soft voice. Her delightful Scotch 
burr was lost on Sammy, as he clung to Polly. 

‘¢Well, let him come with me,’’ Polly said, flat- 
tered by his choice, and Nancy went off to ask the 
Captain’s permission, for he had given the order 
that Nancy should take the child into her cabin, 
and she did not dare take any liberties with his 
orders. 

She came back a few minutes later with the 
permission, and Sammy, now that he was to have 
his own way, relented of his rudeness sufficiently 
to kiss her good-night, and was borne away tri- 
umphant on Mr. Gates’s shoulder. 

Polly opened the door of the cabin softly. ‘* Aunt 
Kate, see what I’ve got,’’ she said a little guiltily, 
and presented the smiling Sammy. 

The boat was under way again, creeping along 
at a snail’s pace, as it had to tow the fruiter. 
The unpleasant motion had stopped, and Mrs. 
Farwell was feeling quite well again. 

She sat up and looked at Sammy, and Polly 
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explained how she had come to have him. Sammy 
laughed gleefully and insisted upon sleeping on 
the lounge under the port hole. 53 

‘‘Muvver couldn’t come wiv me,’’ he explained, 
“‘hecause Daddy was sick, so I just came all by 
myself. I’m six years old.”’ 

Mrs. Farwell hugged him. He was arrayed in 
one of Polly’s nightgowns, and was in every way 
a thoroughly huggable little bundle. 

Polly slept with one ear open, but Sammy did 
not waken to call for his mother as she had feared. 
He was up early the next morning, demanding 
food, and Nancy brought him his breakfast. 
Polly took him out on deck and met Mr. Gates and 
the Captain. 

In the daylight the fruiter seemed very near, so 
near in fact that they could discern the passen- 
gers. Sammy’s mother was there, and she waved 
to her small son, who in turn sent her a long 
message in his little voice which could not have 
carried much further than the first wave. Sammy, 
however, was happily oblivious of this, and was 
quite put out that his mother did not reply to his 
numerous questions. 

He stayed with Polly all day, for the Revenue 
Cutter which was to meet the fruiter and take her 
home did not arrive until very late that night. 
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Sammy was asleep when the First Officer lifted 
him into the boat, which had been sent from the 
fruiter to get him. 

‘‘Bless his darling heart!’’ Polly said as she 
watched him out of sight, ‘‘I wish they had for- 
gotten to send for him!’’ 

The next day they reached San Juan, over 
twenty-four hours late. Bob was standing at the 
end of the gangway. As might have been ex- 
pected, Polly was the first one off and she ran 
straight as a homing pigeon into his waiting arms. 

“‘Oh Bobby, I thought we would never get 
here!’’ she said with a happy Sigh. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE RIDE ACROSS THE ISLAND 


Bos looked magnificent in his white linen riding 
habit and pith helmet. His skin was bronzed, 
and although he still walked with the slightest 
limp, Polly had never seen him look so well. 

It was only a minute before they were through 
the customs, for Bob was well known in San Juan. 
They found themselves in the waiting automobile. 
As Bob had written explicit directions that they 
were to land ready to ride, Polly had on a white 
habit, with a divided skirt, that made it look like 
a white linen suit, and Mrs. Farwell had on a 
light gray. In the bags that they had with them 
they had thinner dresses. Bob drove them imme- 
diately to the hotel that was a little way out of 
the town. 

They were comfortably settled in a big room 
on the ground floor, which had the most fantastic 
painting's on the wall. 

‘“‘We are here, Aunt Kate, we are here!’’ Polly 


was beside herself with joy, and she swung Mrs. 
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Farwell off her feet, and left her panting on the 
side of the bed. 

‘‘Polly, darling child,’’ she protested. ‘‘It’s 
much too warm to be so energetic. I think if you 
and Bob don’t mind, I shall lie down for a little 
while, and you two can amuse each other.’’ 

‘‘Angel,’’ said Polly, for she knew it was only 
half tiredness that was keeping Mrs. Farwell 
from joining them. 

Bob knocked at the door a minute later, and 
Mrs. Farwell explained that she preferred to stay 
where she was, so he and Polly went off together. 
Bob drove his own car, and Polly rode in the front 
seat with him. He showed her everything of 
interest in San Juan, the barracks, the new Amer- 
ican hotel, the beautiful park, and Moro Castle. 
They went to the shore front, where the water 
lapped against the sea wall. 

Bob stopped the car. ‘‘Polly, Polly, are you 
really glad to be here?’’ he asked tenderly, taking 
one of Polly’s little hands in his own. 

‘‘Oh, Bobby, I am so glad!’’ Polly assured him, 
her voice trembling. ‘‘It’s,—it’s like getting 
home.’’ 

‘“‘Bless you for that, my darling,’’ Bob said 
lightly, and then he added seriously, ‘‘Polly, I’ve 
got to make you happy, so you must promise to 
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tell me the very minute you are anything else, 
so that I can see to it at once.’’ 

Polly chuckled. ‘‘Bobby dear, I couldn’t pos- 
sibly be anything but happy if I’m with you.’’ 

It was a trite little phrase, but Bob thought it 
was adorably original. 

They found Mrs. Farwell ready for dinner, 
when they returned, and they all went into the 
dining-room, where Bob knew almost everybody. 
He seemed to be very popular with the men. 

After dinner, they went for another little ride, 
and this time they insisted upon Mrs. Farwell 
coming with them. 

Polly would have liked to stay out all night. 
The moon was bright and the stars hung low in 
the sky, and the queer little houses with their 
funny fretwork porches and their gay colors fasci- 
nated her. The people she met along the road 
seemed a part of her fairy dream. But Bob 
insisted that they go to bed very early, for they 
had a hard day before them. 

‘““We’ve got to start, mind, at eight o’clock 
sharp. That means getting up at seven. We 
take our luncheon with us. That will save us 
time, for it’s a long trip across the Island.’’ 

Bob’s plantation was near Ponce, which lies 
directly on the other side of the Island. 
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They were up in plenty of time, but with the 
languid bustle of the country, which appears to 
be doing a great deal, and is, in reality, doing 
very little, they were not ready to go until nearly 
nine. 

Bob had invited Mr. Gates to go with them 
across the Island. His cane fields lay just below 
Bob’s plantation. He was a charming man, and 
he was delighted at the prospect of chatting with 
Mrs. Farwell, in the tonneau of the car. Polly 
took her place beside Bob. 

It would be impossible to tell the wonders of 
that trip. The road was a great white ribbon 
that wound around the mountain. It had been 
built before the American occupation, by the 
Spanish convicts. Bob drew the car up so they 
might examine a stone bridge. It was a beautiful 
thing in its rude way, and Mrs. Farwell was very 
enthusiastic. 

Polly shuddered. ‘‘I don’t wish to see it, Bob. 
Poor souls, think of their having to work in this 
broiling sun.’’ 

‘‘Don’t let that distress you, Miss Polly,’’ Mr. 
Gates replied. ‘‘They jolly well deserved it, I 
don’t doubt.’’ 

“‘T don’t believe it,’’? Polly said stubbornly.. 
“‘They probably were beaten and abused by their 
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jJailers. Sort of—sort of Spanish Inquisition, 
you know,”’ and the rest laughed heartily, but 
Bob started the car. 

““Very well, dear child, you shall not be har- 
rowed by any visions of torture.”’’ 

They rode on a way, and Polly espied a small 
stone hut. It had most elaborate fastenings out- 
side to lock the door, and the windows were all 
barred. 

‘“Mercy, what’s that?’’ she inquired. 

But Bob shook his head. ‘‘I can’t tell you. I 
just promised not to.’’ 

““Oh, Bobby,’’ Polly’s curiosity was aroused. 
““You must tell me, really. I absolve you from 
your promise.”’ 

‘““Very well,’’ said Bob gravely. ‘‘That is a 
torture chamber, and they don’t dare tear it down 
because of the ghosts us 

““Nonsense, Bobby, you are just teasing me.”’ 

‘“All right,’? Bobby looked at the little house 
which, in reality, was used to house the convicts 
that worked on the roads, and was not in any 
way associated with torture except perhaps from 
overcrowding, or ghosts. 

‘“Well,’’ Polly looked at him skeptically. ‘‘I 
don’t believe a word you are saying,’’ she told 
him, ‘‘but go on, anyway.’’ 
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‘‘Well,’’? Bob continued, ‘‘all the men who were 
tortured to death come back and haunt certain 
days of the year, but they stay in there, and can’t 
get out. But if they should tear it down they 
would probably be all over the place, and we 
would be having automobile wrecks and goodness 
knows what not.’’ 

‘‘What are you children arguing about?’’ Mrs. 
Farwell called from the back seat. 

‘‘Bob’s trying to tell me that there are ghosts 
and that’s why they don’t tear down this awful 
prison house, but of course I don’t believe him.’’ 

“‘Oh, but it’s quite true,’’ Mr. Gates assured 
her, with a perfectly serious face. ‘‘I myself 
have seen ghosts with balls and chains and hand- 
cuffs, shaking the bars of the windows.”’ 

Polly threw up her hand as one does in swords 
play, when defeated. ‘‘I can’t argue against you 
two,’’? she said. ‘‘Have it your own way, but 
please understand that I know you are talking 
arrant bosh.’’ 

‘‘How about some luncheon?’’ Mrs. Farwell 
suggested a little later. 

They were on. a beautiful stretch of road, just 
outside of the village. In the distance they could 
see the houses, a pale biscuit color underneath the 
glaring sun. Women in white, their feet bare 
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and their toes spread out, walked along at a 
swinging gait. The little church, painted a 
variety of soft colors, boasted a bell in its tower, 
but no bell rope, so that each passing little breeze 
swung the bell gently backward and forward. 
Goats and dogs browsed around contentedly 
together, and small babies, very scantily clothed, 
rolled in the dust in apparent enjoyment. 

Bob drew up under the shade afforded by a 
big flamboyant tree, and Mrs. Farwell and Mr. 
Gates unpacked the hamper. They had a 
delicious luncheon, but Polly was impatient to 
get on. 

‘“‘Bobby dear,’’ she said coaxingly, ‘‘please 
don’t eat any more. I do so want to see the 
Hacienda Majnana. 

Bob started the car so quickly that Mrs. Farwell 
and Mr. Gates were thrown forward without, 
however, injuring themselves. 

For the next fifteen minutes, Polly regretted to 
the depths of her soul that she had suggested 
haste. Bob swung the car around on hairpin 
turns, in an apparent effort to court death. It 
was Mrs. Farwell who made him stop, but 
although he slacked his speed no one could have 
accused him of crawling the rest of the way. 

They reached Villa Alba a few minutes before 
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twelve, and found at the ford of the river their 
horses saddled and waiting. Mr. Gates shook 
hands, and promised to come up and see them 
very soon. His horse was waiting for him. He 
had a long ride ahead, three miles of sugar cane, 
and up a steep hill to his own coffee plantation. 

‘“One of the finest men on the Island,’’ was 

Bob’s remark, as they watched his disappearing 
figure merge into the haze and dusk of the road. 
‘‘And now, little mother,’’ he turned to Mrs. 
Farwell, ‘‘up you go, and show us what a wonder- 
ful horsewoman you are.’’ 
_ Mrs. Farwell said nothing, but she smiled a 
quizzical little smile, when the native who was 
holding the horses called to his wife to bring out 
a chair to help the Signora to mount. Instead 
of using it, Mrs. Farwell put her ridiculously 
small foot in Bob’s hand, and mounted lightly 
into the saddle. She gathered up her reins in 
the approved fashion, struck the horse’s neck, 
and was slowly crossing the road before the 
astonished Polly and Bob had had time to get on 
their own horses. 

Polly jumped lightly into the saddle without 
Bob’s assistance, and found her pony to be a 
wiry little animal, but not the least bit spunky. 
She looked enviously at Bob’s horse, a sorrel with 
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wise little ears and delicate ankles, who merited 
the name ‘‘The Maltese Cat.’’ 

At last, after months of preparation and excite- 
ment, they were finally on the Hacienda Manana 
property, and their journey was almost over. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE HACIENDA MANANA 


Tue first step of the journey was to ford the 
river. Mrs. Farwell, despite her courage of a 
few moments ago, halted her pony, and waited 
for Bob and Polly. 

‘‘Bobby dear, is it very deep?’’ she asked 
timidly. 

‘‘T’ll lead you across, mother,’’ Bob teased. 
‘“‘Of course your horse will have to swim.’’ 

‘‘Nonsense,’’ Polly protested, as her horse, 
without being directed, plodded into the stream, 
which did not, at its highest point, reach his knees. 

Bob led Mrs. Farwell’s horse, and they splashed 
across. Once on the other side, the steep ascent 
began. It was a rocky path, and the stones flew 
in every direction, as the sure-footed little beasts 
climbed on. Native huts, with their thatched 
roofs, and built high on stilts, hemmed the way, 
and wide-eyed children, their brown bodies glis- 
tening in the sunshine, ran to the door to gaze 
at them. Women came from apparently nowhere, 


and nodded and waved, using the back of the hand 
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with a funny little jerky movement, by way of 
salutation. 

They rested at one place, and Polly turned to 
look at Bob. She had been riding first, Mrs. 
Farwell in the middle, and Bob last. As she 
looked at him, she saw his face darken. She 
followed his glance and saw a native baby, not 
more than two years old, playing with a huge 
knife that looked like a scimitar. 

Bob was off his horse in an instant. He threw 
his reins to Polly, and in two long strides was 
beside the child. The youngster did not want to 
relinquish his dangerous plaything, and set up a 
howl. Bob just managed to save him from cut- 
ting off his little foot. 

An older child came and took the weapon away. 
Bob tossed the child high in the air, and turned 
its wails of despair into gurgles of delight. Then 
he called the mother, and though Polly and Mrs. 
Farwell could not understand a word he said, it 
was obvious that he was scolding her roundly. 
He brought the fist of one hand down upon the 
palm of the other, and the woman quaked. 

‘Oh dear!’’ said Mrs. Farwell, ‘‘I do hope Bob 
isn’t being rude.’’ 

Polly laughed hilariously. ‘‘I am rather afraid 
he is, Aunt Kate. Anyhow the woman deserves 
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it. How can she let that child play with that 
murderous looking weapon?’’ 

Bob jumped back into the saddle, and they were 
off. For a little way, the path permitted them 
to ride three abreast, and Polly questioned him 
about the incident. 

‘‘What under the sun are they doing owning 
that terrible looking sword?’’ she gasped, and 
Bob laughed. 

‘“<That’s not a sword, dear child, it’s a machete 
knife. Every native owns one, and they are just 
as fond of them and use them as carelessly as 
we do our pet pair of nail scissors. Sometimes 
there are hideous accidents, but it does make me 
wild when: they let the babies play with them.’’ 

““But, Bob, it seemed to me you were very cross 
to the woman,’’ Mrs. Farwell protested, ‘‘she was 
quaking with fear.’’ 

‘‘She had better be,’? Bob told her. ‘‘I told 
her a few of the things that would happen to her, 
if I ever saw the child playing with it again. 
You have to treat them like little children, mother 
darling. And don’t worry, I didn’t really frighten 
her. I have no doubt the kid is playing now with 
the machete.’’ 

The path narrowed out, and they had to drop 
one behind the other, for the rest of the way. It 
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was a good hour’s trip, and Polly and Mrs. Far- 
well, who were unaccustomed to the saddle, were 
glad to see the house in sight. 

The Hacienda Mafiana seemed to cling to the 
hillside on which it was built, and only the strong- 
est faith kept it from toppling right off into the 
valley. There was a sheer drop below the porch 
down to the coffee sheds. The house was a one- 
story building, built in a rambling ‘‘L.’’ They 
could see the white paint, and the pale green 
shutters in their background of heavy foliage, 
and to Polly, who was looking at it in the light 
of her future home, it seemed as though it were 
an eagle’s nest perched on the mountain side. 

‘“Bobby, I love it,’’ she said, and her voice 
trembled with emotion. 

They spurred their horses on for the final climb. 
As they neared the house they could see Jim on 
the veranda. He was sitting in a comfortable 
chair, his long legs spread out before him. He 
scrambled to his feet and was waiting for them 
in the road. 

When they reached the one level spot that the 
Mafiana boasted, and that was used for dismount- 
ing, he came to Mrs. Farwell and literally lifted 
her out of the saddle. Then he gave her a hearty 
kiss. 
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“‘My, but it’s good to see you!’’ he said. ‘‘Was 
it a very hard ride? You look as fit as a fiadle.”’ 

‘‘No, I thoroughly enjoyed it, but I am a little 
tired,’’ Mrs. Farwell confessed. ‘‘But how beau- 
tiful, how perfectly glorious it is!’’ She looked 
about her. 

Trees of every tropical description flung their 
branches against the low-lying banks of sky. 
And as if to complete the picture, mules laden with 
coffee berries trotted down from the finka, or 
plantation. 

Bob took Polly’s hand. ‘‘Come in and see your 
future home, Mrs. Farwell,’ he said, laughing, 
and led the way. Polly almost danced beside 
him, in her excitement. 

Mrs. Farwell took Jim’s arm. ‘‘Yon will have 
to help me, Jim,’’ she laughed, ‘‘for I am stiff, 
and I don’t feel as if I could take another step. 
Besides,’’ she added confidentially, ‘‘I want Polly 
to see the house alone with Bob first.”’ 

‘‘What a mother-in-law you will make!’? 
laughed Jim. ‘‘But are you really stiff?”’ 

Mrs. Farwell nodded, and for answer Jim 
picked her up, and carried her as if she weighed 
no more than a doll. 

‘Why, Jim, I didn’t mean for you to do that??? - 
Mrs. Farwell protested, as Jim put her down in 
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the comfortable Gloucester hammock that, how- 
ever, had no soft cushions in it. 

Polly had stopped at the threshold: of the big 
room, and gasped in surprise. She had expected 
something crude in the way of house fittings, and 
was not prepared for the charming wicker furni- 
ture that met her eyes. On the tables, mantle 
and piano were flowers, a gay profusion of every 
color. 

‘‘This, madame, is the sala,’’ Bob explained. 
“‘T trust it meets with your approval.’’ 

““Why, Bobby, it’s the most beautiful room I’ve 
ever been in,’’ Polly exclaimed, ‘‘and just look 
at all the windows.’’ 

““Nine,’’ Bob counted them for her, and indeed 
the long French windows gave the room the 
appearance of a summer house, in regard to light 
and air. 

‘‘But where did you get all this nice furniture?’’ 
Polly inquired. 

Bob explained that they had bought the 
Hacienda Mafiana from an American family, and 
the furniture had gone with the sale. ‘‘Mrs. 
Martin’s one idea was to get home, and leave 
everything behind her. She hated Porto Rico.’’ 
Bob looked at Polly doubtfully. 

She laid her hand on his arm, and her eyes 
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were like twin stars, as she replied. ‘‘Oh, Bobby, 
how could she! I love it, I truly do.’’ 

‘““Now come and see your bedrooms.”’ 

Bob led the way into the*two big chambers, with 
French windows, and shutters that gave on the 
courtyard or patio. The shutters were drawn to 
keep out the noonday heat. 

‘‘Mother and you will occupy the house. Jim 
and I have moved into the casida.’’ 

‘““What’s the casida?’’ Polly demanded. 

‘‘That’s the guest house,’’ Bob explained, point- 
ing to a little low building that hung on a terrace 
just above the house across the patio. It was 
more modern than the main house, and seemed 
to have settled itself in the very center of a 
garden. The courtyard itself was of pale yellow 
stucco. <A fountain in the center of it murmured 
sleepily, and rustled the lily beds on its surface. 
Edging the walks on all four sides were borders 
of violets. 

Bob led the way to the dining porch. ‘‘We 
always eat in the open,’’ he explained, ‘‘but if 
you like—’’ but Polly stopped him. 

‘‘Don’t suggest any changes, Bobby, every- 
thing’s too perfect the way it is.’’ 

They looked down from the porch into a rose 
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garden just below. The odor of the flowers came 
up to them. Polly listened. 

‘Where do I hear a brook?’’ she said. 

Bob led her to the other side of the porch, and 
she looked down into a wide trough of the same 
cream-color stucco. A stream of water rushed 
along, to stop at the little sluices placed every 
now and again to check the flow. 

The Mafiana was built on a series of shelves, 
or so it seemed to Polly. In reality, it was the 
natural terracing of the land. Everything 
seemed to come from a little higher up, for the 
place was built on the side of the mountain not 
more than halfway to the top. She followed the 
water course down several levels, until she came 
to a big open pool. It was shadowed by thick 
trees, and the water was as clear as crystal. 

‘“‘The bano,’’ Bob explained ‘‘Things are 
pretty well dried up now, but they will be wonder- 
ful later on, after the rains.’’ 

Polly looked at him reproachfully. ‘‘Bobby, 
how could they be more wonderful than they are 
now? But gracious me, we are forgetting, Aunt 
Kate.”’ 

They went back to the house to find Jim showing 
Mrs. Farwell the casida. 
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‘““There is room for any number of people,’’ 
Bob explained, ‘‘and we can always have the 
house full.’’ 

Polly looked as though she never wanted any- 
one else but Bob, and Jim and Mrs. Farwell 
laughed. 

‘‘Never mind, Aunt Kate, you shan’t feel out 
of it,’? he teased, ‘‘for I shall pay you twice as 
much attention as Bobby pays Polly.’’ 

“‘And I trust you won’t ask me to ride horse- 
back,’’ Mrs. Farwell said, still stiff from the ride. 

‘‘Indeed not. You shall have a hammock to 
be carried around in,’’ Jim-replied. ‘‘Tea will 
be ready in a minute,’’ he added, ‘‘I have just 
ordered it. The mules have brought your suit- 
cases up the hill, and your trunks will follow,’ 
he went on. 

Mrs. Farwell nodded. ‘‘Then suppose we 
change from these dusty habits into something 
light. It won’t take a minute,’’ she suggested. 

When Polly was alone in her room, she made 
no effort to unpack. Instead, she gazed out into 
the sunshine. ‘‘Oh,’’ she whispered to no one 
in particular, ‘‘I’m happy. I never dreamed I 
could be so happy. But I wish Lo and Uncle 
Roddy were here.’’ 


CHAPTER XIV 
POLLY’S NEW HOME 


‘*WeELL, what shall we do this morning?’’ Bob 
asked the question at breakfast, as they sat 
around the dining table eating grapefruit that 
had been plucked from the trees that grew beside 
the road. 

Polly looked out lazily into the warm sunshine. 
“‘Do?’’ she said, smiling gently, ‘‘I don’t want 
to do anything except sit and dream and realize 
that some day part of this is going to be mine.”’ 

‘“‘Why some day?’’ Jim Thorp asked, laughing. 
‘*You can have my part now. And as for Bob, 
if he makes you wait for the ceremony before 
you have his share, I’ll drown him in the bafo.’’ 

‘‘Thank you, Jim dear,’’ Polly replied sweetly, 
with the slightest touch of malice in her voice, 
‘‘but I thought you were saving your half for 
somebody else.”’ 

Jim looked just the least little bit in the world 
disconeerted. ‘‘Don’t know whatever put that 
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laughed. It was such a hearty little laugh that 
Bob and Mrs. Farwell joined in, and poor Jim’s 
apparent indifference was of no avail. 

‘‘James,’’ Polly announced sententiously, ‘‘I 
wish to have a talk with you this morning.’’ 

Jim nodded. ‘‘Anytime you like, Polly, but 
you are all wrong,’’ he assured her. A minute 
later, he found something urgent that took him 
away from the table. 

‘‘Polly, you mustn’t tease Jim,’’ Mrs. Farwell 
chided. ‘‘The poor boy’s gone off with only half 
his breakfast eaten.’’ But Polly and Bob con- 
tinued to laugh. ‘ 

‘‘Now, lazy one,’’ said Bob, ‘‘I want to tell you 
that if you think you are going to lie in the Glou- 
eester hammock all morning, you are very much 
mistaken. I have ordered the horses, and we are 
going for a ride in the finka. It’s only just and 
right that you should see your whole domain.’’ 

““Wonderful!’’? Polly enthused, ‘‘of course I’ll 
go. My domain; Bobby, I feel like a fairy 
princess.’’ 

‘‘Hum,’’ Bob looked at her critically, ‘‘well 
I’m bound to admit you look like one,’’ he replied, 
looking at her with a world of admiration in his 
eyes. 

Before the sun had risen too high to make riding 
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unbearable, the horses were brought around, and 
Polly and Bob started off. The ride led up into 
the plantation, and it looked to Polly as though 
they were going through a tunnel of green, so 
heavy was the foliage. Below them in the deep 
ravines grew the delicate coffee plants, shadowed 
from the merciless sun by larger trees. A brook 
that bubbled and splashed as it tumbled downhill 
wound across their path several times, and they 
had to ford it, the horses stopping to bury their 
velvet noses in the cool water for a little drink. 

“Oh, I love it, I love it!’’ Polly stretched in the 
saddle, and looked about her wonderingly. 
““Bobby, it’s a perfect Paradise.’ 

“But it’s going to be lonely for you, I am 
afraid, dear,’’ Bob looked worried. 

The path allowed their horses to walk close 
together so that they could talk. 

‘‘Nonsense, Bobby, why should I be lonely? 
You are here,’’ Polly replied quite frankly. ‘‘Of 
course, I wish Lo could visit us instead of being 
over in India, but we can’t have everything, and 
Betty has promised to come down sometimes, and 
surely there must be some nice people here on 
the Island.’’ 

“‘Plenty of men,’’ Bob told her, ‘‘but no women. 
You see, most girls hate Porto Rico because it’s 
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so slow. Of course, we can go over to San Juan 
for dances and things ? 

‘‘What!’’ Polly interrupted him, ‘‘and leave 
our beautiful nest? I guess not. If people want 
to see us they will have to come up here. I[’ll 
tell you what we will do. We’ll keep open house. 
Anyone who wants to come and spend the night 
is welcome, but we won’t go gallivanting around 
the Island. It’s too perfect right here. There 
can’t be a more beautiful spot in the whole 
world.’’ 

‘“‘Gates’s plantation is lovely,’’ Bob told her. 
‘We'll ride over there one of these days soon, 
and have tea with him. You/’ll enjoy that, and 
then you can judge. Perhaps you will come back 
a little less contented with your own place.’’ 

‘‘Bob Farwell,’’ Polly chided, ‘‘if I didn’t think 
that if I’d move an extra eyelash I’d fall over 
this precipice, I’d shake you.’’ Polly turned to 
laugh in the saddle. They were riding singie file 
now, a sheer drop on one side, and a high cliff 
on the other, and, as Polly would have expressed 
it, ‘‘the horses clinging somewhere between the 
two.”’ 

Bob had a mean advantage, and he took it. 
‘All right, wait and see. I’ll bet you you’ll like 
it better than this place.”’’ 
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They rode until Bob thought they had gone far 
enough. He did not want Polly to have too much 
horseback riding just at first until she got used 
to it, so they came back by a different road that 
brought them past what the Martins had called 
“The Playground.’’ 

‘“‘A tennis court! Why, Bob Farwell, and 
you never told me,’’ Polly exclaimed. ‘‘How 
simply wonderful, and croquet, and archery, and 
yet,’’ she turned to Bob scornfully, ‘‘you say 
there’s nothing to do.”’ 

They got off their horses, and from a hill, that 
was planted with string beans of which Bob 
was inordinately proud, one of the native boys 
who had been hoeing ran to them, and took the 
reins. 

Polly explored The Playground, and found 
everything to her complete satisfaction. Then 
Bob led her to a rustic seat under a banana tree, 
and they sat down for a little chat. 

‘“‘What made Jim say that I could have his 
share of the plantation, this morning?’’ Polly 
inquired seriously. ‘‘Doesn’t he like it down 
here?”’ 

“‘Like it, he is dotty on the subject. I think 
all he meant was that you could have almost 
everything he has got. Jim is very fond of you, 
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you know,’’ Bob added, with a touch of pride in 
his voice. 

‘‘Bobby,’’ Polly turned suddenly in her seat. 
‘“‘Will you promise not to tell if I tell you a 
secret?’’ 

Bob held up one hand. ‘‘I swear,’’ he said 
solemnly. 

‘‘Well, Jim is in love with Angela.”’ 

Bob put back his head and roared with laughter. 
‘You don’t tell me.”’ 

‘“‘You know,’’ Polly accused. 

‘‘Well, I have average intelligence,’’ Bob 
replied. ‘‘After all, I’ve lived with Jim for many 
months. Well, what do you intend doing about 
it?’’ he inquired, after Polly had refused to 
answer. 

‘‘Bobby,’’ she inquired, changing the subject 
abruptly, ‘‘where are we going to be married?’’ 

‘*Any place in the world that suits your fancy. 
As long as you’ll marry me, I’ll hire an aeroplane 
if you but say the word.’’ 

“‘Aunt Kate says,’’ Polly did not reply to his 
foolishness, ‘‘she thinks we ought to go back to 
the country, and get married where Lois was.’’ 

‘“When?’’ Bob inquired. 

‘Oh, in the spring or early summer.’’ 

‘‘What, wait that long? Nonsense, I won’t 
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hear of it. If you want to be married in the 
country, I’ll leave Jim here, and go up and marry 
you.”’ 

‘““But, Bobby, I don’t,’’ Polly said impatiently. 
‘““Don’t you understand? J want to be married 
here in this marvelous place, when the orange 
blossoms are out.”’ 

“Polly, you little sport,’’ Bob exclaimed, ‘‘we’ll 
do it. How about Christmas time?”’ 

‘“‘Yes, and we’ll have Angela and Betty and 
Connie down for the wedding, and Uncle Roddy 
and Uncle Tom, and then we’ll ship them all home, 
and have our honeymoon here in this wonderful 
place ”’ 

They sat and stared ahead of them. Bob’s eyes 
were somber with emotion, and Polly’s like twin 
stars. 

Suddenly Bob jumped up. ‘‘Come along, let’s 
go and tell mother about it!’’ he exclaimed. 

They found Mrs. Farwell playing checkers with 
Jim in the sala. The heat had driven them 
indoors. The game was being neglected, one 
could see at a glance, for their conversation was 
apparently of a serious nature. 

‘“‘Mother darling, we’re going to give you a 
terrible shock,’’ announced Bob. 

Polly put her arm around Mrs. Farwell’s 
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shoulder. ‘‘We aren’t any such thing, Aunt 
Kate,’’ she protested. ‘‘We have come to ask 
your permission.”’ 

Mrs. Farwell looked up.  ‘‘What’s it all about? 
I’m rather good at guessing,’’ she added with a 
smile, ‘‘and I sort of think it’s about the wedding. 
You have decided not to come home, but to be 
married here. Well,’’ she added, as the other 
two were too astonished to speak, ‘‘am I right?’’ 

‘You are the most wonderful person in all the 
world!’’ Polly exclaimed. ‘‘How did you ever 
guess?’’ 

‘‘Well, I was quite sure that it would happen, 
so I brought Roddy’s and Tom’s sanction tucked 
away in the back of my mind.”’ 

Polly and Bob embraced her. 

‘Oh dear, we’ve got to do something to cele- 
brate,’’ Bob exclaimed. 

‘‘But it does seem a shame,’’ Mrs. Farwell said, 
‘‘to have this lovely place all to ourselves. I 
think it would be kind to invite some other people 
down, and you can have a glorified house party 
until the wedding. Have you decided on a date?”’ 
she asked, with a twinkle in her eyes. 

“‘Christmas!’’ Bob exclaimed. 

‘‘No,’’? Polly corrected him, ‘‘not Christmas, 
New Year’s.’’ 
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‘“Well, that’s only a couple of months off, and 
I think the time would pass quickly if the house 
were filled with young people. I’d suggest Betty 
and Connie and Angela.’’ 

Jim’s head, which had been studying the 
checker board, suddenly lifted, and his gaze met 
Polly’s, but she did not even wink, for she knew 
that Jim’s affairs were in able hands, if Mrs. 
Farwell had taken the management of them. 

That afternoon Bob and Polly drove into 
Ponce, in the automobile, to send off the cables. 


CHAPTER XV 
A CHANCE MEETING 


Answers to the cables came with flattering 
promptness from Betty and Angela. Betty’s 
read: 


‘‘Of course I will come. Writing particulars.”’ 


From Angela: : 
‘Angel. Sailing with Betty.”’ 


But Constance’s was a few days delayed. It 
read, when Bob finally brought it up the hill from 
the tiny telegraph office at Villa Alba: 


‘Regret cannot come. Dear of you to ask me. 
Writing. ‘¢Connig.’” 


Ten days later, Betty’s letter arrived. The boy 
brought it up from the Post Office with the rest 
of the American mail and papers. Polly singled 
it out from among the other letters, and opened it, 
the rest delaying the reading of their own mail to 
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‘“Dear Polly (she read) : 

‘*Can’t tell you how thrilled I am at the prospect 
of visiting Porto Rico, and you, not to mention 
Aunt Kate, dear old Bob, and poor old Jim.’’ 


‘“Now, why poor?’’ Jim asked inquiringly. 
Polly shook her head, and went on with the 
reading: 


‘“‘But if I am tickled at the prospect, Ange is 
standing on her head for joy, although she 
wouldn’t admit it.’’ 


Polly broke off to mumble something, and the 
rest waited politely. It was evident that the part 
she skipped had reference to Jim. 


‘‘But now I must tell you about Connie (the let- 
ter went on to say). My dear, such news you will 
never guess in two thousand years. Silas is mak- 
ing money terribly fast, but he vowed the other 
day that he would never draw another picture, 
unless Connie married him. There was a very 
exciting scene. Ange and I were behind the door. 
Simply couldn’t get out, my dear, although we 
tried, and it would have been too awful had we 
interrupted them. So after demurring the proper 
amount of time, Connie gave in. 

‘Her family is delighted, as they never thought 
that the fussy Connie would ever find anyone to 
suit her, but she’s terribly crazy about Silas,—and 
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I am sure they are going to be terribly happy. 

‘““They are to be married next month very 
quietly, and here’s the best part of it all. Fora 
honeymoon, they are going to live in my house, 
and take care of my bookshop. Silas is going to 
move in the day I go, and Maria and Beppo are 
delighted, for they are quite mad over the way 
Connie plays the piano, and Maria loves to feed 
Silas. 

‘“That’s all my news, except that Uncle Roddy is 
the most adorable man in the world, for he has 
seen about our tickets and reservations, and wrote 
mother the nicest letter, telling her that she 
needn’t worry about me, that he would see me off. 
He wrote to Ange’s father, too; made the most 
tremendous hit. 

‘‘So we are sailing, and a little over a week after 
you get this letter will see us with our mouths 
open, gaping at the wonders of Porto Rico. Please 
have lots of flying fish in the bay to meet us, and a 
lot of those cunning children diving for pennies. 
I want lots of local color, as I expect to write a 
book while I am there.’’ 


Polly stopped again, read on for a minute in 
silence, suppressed a chuckle, and folded the letter 
up and put it back into its envelope. ‘‘Isn’t that 
too thrilling for words!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Now, 
Bobby, you’ll have to find someone to amuse 
Betty.’’ 
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“Too bad we can’t get hold of Dick,’’ Bob 
replied, but Polly shook her head. 

“‘No, Dick’s engaged to another girl, and you 
mustn’t mention him to Betty. She feels very 
bad about it, only she’s too brave to say so.’’ 

‘“‘Would you feel bad if I were engaged to 
another girl?’’ Bobby inquired impertinently. 

“‘Yes, terribly sorry for the other girl,’’ Polly 
replied serenely. 

The rest laughed, and Bob hung his head. 
‘Well, save your sympathy, you may need it your- 
self,’’ he laughed, but Polly shook her head. 

““Not a bit of it, Bobby dear,’’ she said, and 
vatted his hand gently. 

After luncheon, Bob came up from his office, 
where he and Jim had been figuring, and an- 
nounced that the next day he was going to a small 
town beyond Ponce to buy a new horse. Polly 
said she would go with him, and Mrs. Farwell 
insisted that Jim go, too. 

‘But, Aunt Kate,’’ he protested, ‘‘that would 
leave you all by yourself on top of the mountain. 
Won’t you be afraid?”’ 

‘“‘Indeed not,’? Mrs. Farwell laughed, ‘‘you 
ought to see how wonderfully well I can keep 
house. There are several things I want to do. I 
want you all out of the house.’’ 
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They agreed laughingly, and the next morning, 
rather early, they set off down the hill on horse- 
back. The motor was waiting for them at the 
bottom and they climbed in, and drove to Ponce. 
They were there in time for lunch, which they had 
at the French Hotel, a charming old gray building, 
set well back in a garden, and only a short distance 
from the blue sea. It was warm, and Bob and 
Jim left Polly in the writing room while they 
went out to transact some business. 

Polly examined some Spanish papers, which she 
couldn’t read, and then picked up a pen and 
started a letter to Lois. Slie was deep in the 
discussion of her plans when a voice beside her 
made her jump. 

‘‘Hello, Polly!’’ it said. 

She looked up, and into Dick Weldon’s smiling 
face. His red hair was more fiery than ever, and 
his skin had been bronzed by the tropic sun. 

Polly had just written his name in her letter to 
Lois, bemoaning the fact that he wouldn’t be 
there to amuse Betty, and his sudden appearance 
startled her so that she nearly fainted. 

‘Dick, whoever heard anything so wonderful! 
What are you doing here?”’ 


“Trying to find the way to the Hacienda. 


Majana. I was coming up to make a eall.’’ 
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‘‘But what are you doing in Porto Rico?’’ Polly 
demanded. 

“Oh, I’m stationed here, over at San Juan, at 
the fort. Only arrived a week or so ago, and this 
is my first leave. I thought I’d like to surprise 
you.”’ 

Suddenly Polly remembered that she shouldn’t 
be talking so cordially to Dick, because he had 
hurt Betty. Her tone of voice grew perceptibly 
cooler, as she inquired, ‘‘That’s rather hard on 
your fiancée, isn’t it, or is she here, too?’’ 

Dick looked perfectly blank. ‘‘My what?’’ he 
inquired. 

‘‘Well, you are engaged, aren’t you?’’ Polly 
asked, provoked at his density. 

““Certainly not,’’ said Dick, and then blushed, as 
he realized he had used Betty’s favorite phrase. 

Polly looked at him in astonishment. ‘‘ Well, 
you were, weren’t you?’’ she demanded. 

““Never!’’ this time Dick used his own phrase. 

“But ’> Polly began, and then stopped. 
“Dick, sit down here, I want to talk to you,’’ she 
said abruptly, and Dick dragged a chair to the 
desk, beside her. ‘‘If you are not engaged to be 
married, whatever made you tell Betty you 
were?’’ she demanded. 

Dick frowned. ‘‘I never told Betty I was 
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engaged to be married. Where did you get such a 
notion?’’ he demanded hotly. 

‘“‘But—but she said you did, the day she got 
your last letter.’’ : 

Dick shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Betty always 
had an imagination,’’ he said. ‘‘I may have told 
her that there were plenty of girls in the world, 
and that she needn’t be sorry for me——’’ He 
broke off suddenly. ‘‘Poll, what could I say? She 
as much as told me she was going to marry some- 
body else.’’ 

Polly threw back her head and laughed. ‘‘Oh, 
you two infants! You both néed your ears boxed. 
To think of each agonizing over the other’s en- 
gagement, and neither one is engaged!’’ 

This rather complex and paddy statement did 
not seem to confuse Dick. He clutched at the idea. 
‘“‘You mean Betty’s not engaged to be married?’’ 
he demanded, and his face was one delighted grin. 

‘‘T do,’’ Polly admitted, ‘‘and she’s broken- 
hearted. You hadn’t any right to write her that 
horrid letter, but,’’ she added, as Dick would have 
protested, ‘‘I suppose you were miserable, too.’’ 

“*T still am,’’ Dick replied sorrowfully. 

Polly got up suddenly, for she saw Bob and Jim 
coming towards her. ‘‘Well, cheer up,’’ she said. 
airily, ‘‘here’s Bobby and Jim.’’ 
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Dick turned and greeted his friends, but not 
before Polly had had a chance to whisper, ‘‘Not 
a word about Betty’s coming.”’ 

They immediately included Dick in their trip. 

‘““You can be such good company for me,’’ Jim 
told him, ‘‘for, of course, Poll sits on the front 
seat with Bob.’’ 

The horse that Bob had determined to buy 
proved to be a delightful little dapple gray animal, 
with winsome ways. Dick patted it, and took an 
especial interest in it. As Polly said afterwards 
with glee to Aunt Kate, ‘‘It was for all the world 
as though he knew Bobby was buying it for Betty 
to ride.’’ 


CHAPTER XVI 
FAIRYLAND 


‘‘Husu,’’ Aunt Kate warned her. 

They were dressing for dinner, and Polly had 
called to her through the open door that connected 
their rooms. The boys were still splashing in the 
bano, and might return any minute and pass their 
windows. They had brought Dick back with them 
for a three-day visit, the extent of his leave, and 
Mrs. Farwell did not want him to get the slightest 
suspicion that Betty was coming. 

Almost all their meetings in the past had been 
surprises, and these two conspirators were deter- 
mined that this should be the greatest of all. 

Mrs. Farwell tiptoed into Polly’s room. ‘‘Dear 
child, I’m getting to be a regular matchmaker,’’ 
she laughed. ‘‘What would Lo say to me?’’ 

“‘T don’t know, I’m sure. She probably would 
be as cross as I am,’’ Polly laughed. 

‘¢Cross, why, what do you mean?’’ Mrs. Farwell 
looked surprised. 


‘‘You weren’t a matchmaker before Lo and I 
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were engaged, and I’m sure she would be as 
jealous as I am.’’ 

Mrs. Farwell sat down on the bed and laughed. 
“Dear child, neither you nor Lo needed any 
helping hand in your affairs. Lois and Cyril made 
up their own minds, and never wavered, and as for 
you and Bob, I don’t even remember when you 
two were not almost engaged. But I think,’’ and 
she smiled mischievously, ‘‘that it dated from the 
time you and Lois took him for a walk in the 
woods up at Seddon Hall.’’ 

Polly laughed. ‘‘You are about an hour late,’’ 
she corrected. ‘‘I had already fallen in love with 
Bob when I saw him standing in the doorway of 
the reception room.’’ 

““Well, then, you must forgive me for not being 
the matchmaker,’’ Mrs. Farwell laughed. ‘‘You 
see, you didn’t give me time.”’ 

““T declare,’’ Polly paused in the act of brushing 
her hair, and whirled around so quickly that the 
candles on the dressing table spluttered, ‘‘it’s 
perfectly disgraceful the way everybody takes 
Bobby’s and my engagement for granted. Here 
we are, and we ought to be the center of attraction, 
and instead Jim and Angela and Dick and Betty 
are much more important.’’ 

‘““That’s because they are not settled,’’ Mrs. 
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Farwell told her, laughing quietly. ‘‘I tell you 
what, dear child, there’s just one thing you can do. 
Have a quarrel and break your engagement to 
Bob, and then you’ll see how you will immediately 
outshine the others in importance.’’ 

Polly was almost too staggered to speak. ‘‘ Why, 
Aunt Kate, I never heard of such a dreadful thing! 
Fight with Bobby? Well, I will do nothing of the 
kind. Bobby and I never fight.’’ 

A hearty laugh from just behind the window 
greeted this denunciation, and Bob called from the 
shutters, ‘‘What, never?’’ 

Polly was quick to reply, quoting from the 
opera, Pinafore, ‘‘Well, hardly ever.’’ 

‘‘Mull moon to-night,’’? Bob called, ‘‘so don’t 
dress for dinner. Put on a riding habit. I’m 
going to take you to fairyland afterwards.’’ 

Polly called out all right, and instead of her 
pale yellow lawn that she had laid out on the bed, 
she put on a freshly laundered white linen habit. 

Dick was most amusing at dinner. He made 
them laugh by recounting his struggles with the 
_ Spanish language, and he and Polly had a compe- 
tition to see which one knew the more words. Dick 
was woefully behind in the last count. 

After dinner, Bob announced that Jim and Dick 
could do what they pleased. He was going to take 
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Polly for a ride in the finka. The rest nodded, and 
Dick pulled Mrs. Farwell down beside him in the 
Gloucester hammock. 

“Go along,’’ said Jim, ‘‘we sha’n’t miss you,”’ 
and he went into the house to return with his 
banjo, for he knew Dick could sing, and that Mrs. 
Farwell dearly loved to hear him. 

Polly and Bob got on their horses, and rode 
quietly into the finka. 

The path was flooded with the light of the pale 
golden moon that hung low in the sky. 

‘‘How many stars there are!’’ Polly exclaimed, 
‘‘and how brilliant. Look at that big one. It’s 
almost as though I could lean out and touch it. 
But anyway I’m sure I could see behind it if I 
just could get up there on that mountain.”’ 

Bob laughed. ‘‘I must tell Jim,’’ he said, ‘‘be- 
cause he was always trying to see behind the stars, 
when he first came here. I even caught him 
standing on his head in the courtyard.’ ’ 

Polly nodded. ‘‘It’s like trying to row through 
the path of the moon. It can’t be done, but nobody 
will believe it. At least I won’t.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Bob prosaically, ‘‘you’ll have to 
go some.’’ 

They rode on into the finka, and instead of 
taking the usual path, Bob led the way to the left. 
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Very suddenly they came upon the most beautiful 
sight that Polly had ever seen. A space about the 
size of a tennis court had been leveled off, and at 
even lengths small umbrella trees reared their flat 
foliage to protect exquisite orchids that grew be- 
neath them. The edges of the court were fringed 
with heavy trees that seemed a black shadowy 
setting for this charming dell. 

‘“‘Oh,’’ Polly gasped, ‘‘Bobby, how beautiful! 
It’s fairyland, and no mistake. I’m sure Queen 
Mab holds court here every full moon.”’ 

‘‘Well, it does almost make you believe in 
fairies,’’ Bob laughed. ‘‘But it didn’t take that 
to make me believe in them, because, you see, I 
have always had a little fairy of my own.’’ 

For an instant, Polly struggled, then her merry 
little laugh rang out, and her horse threw his head, 
frightened at the sudden breaking of the silence. 

‘‘Nice way to greet my most poetical remarks, 
Polly,’’ he chided. ‘‘The next time I try to grow 
sentimental, under the moonlight, you’ll know it.’’ 

*‘Oh, Bob,’’ Polly sighed, weak from laughter, 
‘‘T really couldn’t help it. I really couldn’t. All 
T could think of was the signs, and that ridiculous 
child sitting on a cake of soap. But I really did 
love what you meant,’’ she said, ‘‘and I didn’t 
mean to tease.’’ 
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‘* All very well, but no excuses,’’ Bob replied, ‘‘I 
believe your laughter has scared away all the 
fairies.”’ 

Suddenly out of the night came the distant call 
of a coke, and Polly sobered at once. ‘‘Bobby, 
what is that wonderful noise? I thought I heard 
it last night in my dreams. Is it a bird?”’ 

*“No,’’ Bob replied, ‘‘it isn’t. Do you think it’s 
a beautiful sound? It’s supposed to be good luck, 
but I sha’n’t tell you the legend, because it’s too 
poetical for your matter-of-fact little head.’’ 

‘‘Oh, Bobby, please,’’ Polly begged, but Bob 
was adamant. 

He made her tease to have him tell her the story 
of the coke, and succeeded in diverting her mind 
from inquiring to just what the coke looked like, 
for he did not want to spoil her illusions by telling 
her that the throat from which those beautiful 
notes came was the throat of a little brown tree 
toad. 

They got off their horses, and sat on the edge 
of fairyland, and Polly tried hard to recapture 
Bob’s poetical mood, but it was lost. However, 
they peopled the dell with fairies, and Polly’s 
imagination ran riot. 

When they returned home, as they came within 
hearing distance to the house, they could hear 
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Dick’s voice singing to Jim’s accompaniment, and 
Mrs. Farwell’s pretty soprano joining in. The 
song they were singing was ‘‘Juanita.’’ 

They jumped off their Horses, and from out of 
the shadows one of the native boys came up, and 
led them away. They joined the rest on the piazza. 

‘‘Where have you been? I’ve been a little 
worried about you,’’ Mrs. Farwell inquired. 

‘‘Listen to her,’’ Bob teased. ‘‘I don’t believe 
she has given us a thought since we went away.’’ 

‘‘Of course, she hasn’t. What do you think we 
have been here for?’’ Dick inquired. ‘‘Robert, do 
you know your mother has a beautiful voice?’’ he 
asked sententiously. 

‘Of course she has,’’ Bob replied heartily. 

‘“Well, never mind me,’’ Mrs. Farwell laughed, 
‘‘tell us where you have been, though I am sure,’’ 
she added, with a charming smile at both her 
cavaliers, ‘‘that you couldn’t have had nearly as 
charming a time as I have had.’’ 

Bob and Polly answered at once. ‘‘We’ve been 
to fairyland,’’ said Polly. 

“‘T took her up to the vanilla plantation,”’ said 
Bob. 

Polly looked at him accusingly. ‘‘You mean to 
tell me that all that beautifulness is just vanilla 
beans?’’ she demanded, and Bob nodded. 
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‘*T do, and,’’ he added, looking at her judi- 
ciously, ‘‘I think after likening my talk about the 
fairies to a cake of soap, you deserve to hear it.’’ 

‘‘Hark,’’ said Polly, ‘‘there’s a coke,’’ and all 
disputes were forgotten as they listened to the 
silvery notes that came from the throat of the 
ugly tree toad, 


CHAPTER XVII 
BETTY AND ANGELA 


“‘T sex it,’? Polly anounced. She was standing 
on the back seat of Bob’s car, her hand shading 
her eyes and her gaze directed seaward where 
the deep blue of the water contrasted vividly with 
the dazzling white foam that the wind whipped to 
its surface in sudden gusts. 

‘How many times is that, not counting the first 
three mistakes, of course?’’ Bob teased. 

‘‘Very well, you needn’t believe me if you want 
to be amusing instead,’’ Polly replied serenely 
and turned to Mrs. Farwell. ‘‘Do look, Aunt 
Kate, just coming around the bend there. I can 
see the smoke, although I suppose Bob will tell 
me that it’s clouds,’’ she added witheringly. 

‘Wrong again, dearest; I’m not clever enough 
to think of such an apt explanation,’’ Bob assured 
her. 

It was the all-eventful day, and Betty and 
Angela were expected to arrive at any hour. Mrs. 
Farwell, Polly and Bob had driven across the 


Island that morning to meet them and were now 
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on the bluffs near Morro Castle watching for the 
first sign of the approaching vessel. 

Jim had insisted at the last moment on staying 
behind, arguing quite truthfully that with the 
picking of the crop under way it was better 
not to leave the place even for a day. 

‘‘Ange is going to be terribly disappointed that 
Jim is not here,’’ Polly remarked, settling down 
in her seat beside Mrs. Farwell, having decided 
in her own mind that the smoke was in truth a 
low-hanging white cloud. 

Mrs. Farwell smiled quietly. ‘‘Dear child, 
don’t worry about that. I think Jim was very 
wise, in fact he is acting on my advice,’’ she added, 
to Polly and Bob’s astonishment. 

‘‘Why, mother, what a designing little person 
you are!’’ Bob laughed. ‘‘What has Ange done?’’ 

“Angela told Jim that her heart was broken 
and that she could never forgive anyone’s trying 
to love her again. Jim, very naturally, does not 
want her to think he is intruding in any way,’’ 
Mrs. Farwell replied, with the faintest suggestion 
of a twinkle in her eye. 

‘“‘Oh, but that was when Ange was still senti- 
mental and forlorn,’’ Polly protested. ‘‘She 
wouldn’t talk such nonsense now.’’ 

‘‘Hum.,’’ Bob appeared to be giving the matter 
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considerable thought. ‘‘Jim is quite right not to 
give her the chance, however. He would have 
come though, if you hadn’t told him not to, mother 
darling; Jim is not clever enough to have thought 
that all out for himself.’’ 

‘‘Poor Ange, I see where she has to eat humble 
pie,’’ Polly laughed. 

‘‘Eixactly,’’ Bob agreed, ‘‘humble pie of Mrs. 
Farwell’s receipe and made to order for a cer- 
tain Jim Thorp.’’ 

Mrs. Farwell shook her head in despair. ‘‘You 
are both talking very wildly,’’ she chided; ‘‘and 
in the meantime the boat is Goming in, this time 
for a certainty.’’ 

Polly and Bob jumped up in their seats and saw, 
to Polly’s excitement and Bob’s satisfaction, the 
trim silhouette of the incoming steamer. 7 

‘‘Hurry and drive to the wharf,’’ Polly insisted, 
but Bob only laughed. ‘‘It won’t dock for another 
hour or more,’’ he assured her. ‘‘It’s not in the 
bay yet.”’ 

‘Oh, dear, I wish it would hurry!’’ Polly sighed 
impatiently. 

‘‘Poor old Poll,’’? Bob replied affectionately. 
‘‘The old world doesn’t travel half fast enough to 
keep up with your ideas, does it?’’ 

Polly turned from her survey of the ship. The 
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tender note in his voice had not escaped her, and 
she smiled into his eyes. ‘‘I am impatient, Bobby 
dear, but only until the first of January. After 
that, I’ll want the world to stand still for ever and 
ever,’’ she told him. 

“‘Polly!’’ Bob exclaimed adoringly and then in 
a lighter tone he added, ‘‘Mother, do you mind 
looking the other way; I simply have to kiss your 
adopted niece.’’ 

‘‘Children, children, will you ever grow up and 
learn to behave yourselves, at least on a public 
roadway!’’ Mrs. Farwell protested. 

They watched the boat round the point, and 
then because Polly could stand the inaction of 
watching no longer, they drove back to the city of 
San Juan and down the steep hill that leads to the 
dock. As Bob had prophesied they had quite a 
time to wait. 

‘‘T do hope the little boys are diving for pen- 
nies,’’? Polly laughed. ‘‘Bet will be so disap- 
pointed if they are not.”’ 

“‘Don’t worry about that,’’ Bob assured her. 
“‘But I’m afraid the flying fish did not get my 
message. They seldom come into the harbor.’’ 

‘‘Well, she is sure to have seen plenty of those 
on the way,’’ Mrs. Farwell said. ‘‘Just think, 
children, how surprised she is going to be when 
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she sees Dick at dinner to-night. It is always 
great fun to watch Betty when she is surprised.’’ 

‘‘Bobby, are you sure Dick doesn’t guess?”’ 
Polly asked. : 

‘‘Positive,’? Bob assured her. ‘‘I told him we 
were coming over to meet the boat, because I was 
expecting some machinery and wanted to get it up 
to the place as soon as possible. I added, for local 
color, as Betty would say, that you and mother 
were coming along to shop. All perfectly plaus- 
ible, and Dick swallowed it all without a doubt of 
any kind.”’ 

‘‘Look,’’ Polly directed excitedly. ‘‘They are 
in, and they are getting ready to let down the 
gang-plank. Do hurry, Bob, so that they won’t 
be stopped by the silly old customs.’’ 

Bob nodded and left them, and Polly and Mrs. 
Farwell waited at the railing by the gate through 
which they would have to pass. 

Betty, as might have been expected, was the first 
one off, and she was followed closely by Angela. 
Polly watched impatiently while they found their 
trunks that one of the cabin boys had under his 
particular care, and left Bob to assure the bored 
inspector that they had nothing contraband. 

In an instant Betty was in Polly’s arms and was 
hugging Mrs. Farwell at the same time, while 
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Angela looked about anxiously, a shadow of dis- 
appointment crossing her face as she realized 
that Jim was not there. 

Bob joined them after a minute or two and 
they went back to the waiting car. 

‘‘Where are the horses?’’ Betty demanded, and 
Polly laughingly explained that they only came 
at the end of the journey. 

‘*And Bet told me that we would have to ride 
most of the night and certainly all to-morrow,’’ 
Angela exaggerated. ‘‘And here I have lived for 
days in deadly terror, for I have never been on a 
horse in my life,—only to find a comfortable 
car.”? 

‘“Betty, how could you!’’ Mrs. Farwell laughed. 
‘““Never mind, Angela; Bob and Polly tried to 
terrify me, but I can promise you that the ride 
is not very terrifying, so you need not worry.”’ 

‘“How’s that for local color, Bet?’’ Bob asked, 
as he swung the car around a corner of a narrow 
little street and they found themselves confronted 
by a blazing sunset. 

The sky was streaked pink and green and gold, 
and the gayly painted houses seemed to take their 
coloring from it. 

“‘Oh, it’s fairyland!’’ Betty exclaimed. 

‘“No it’s not,’’ Polly denied. ‘‘I warn you, 
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Bet, not to waste all your adjectives; you’ll need 
them later on.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Bet can always find a few new ones st 
she needs them,’’ Angela teased as they drove up 
to the hotel. 

Once in their rooms, the girls chattered tke 
magpies for Polly had to hear all the news about 
Connie and Silas. 

‘‘Jemima!’’ Betty suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘I’ve 
never asked how Jim is,’’ and she turned accus- 
ingly to Angela. ‘‘You might have done that, 
Ange.’’ 

‘‘T have,’’ Angela replied demurely. ‘‘I asked 
Aunt Kate before we left the dock. He is very 
well and sent his love, and will meet us to-morrow 
at the foot of the hill.’’ 

“Oh, all right then, I’ll forgive you,’’ Betty 
replied, but for just what she did not explain, for 
at that moment Mrs. Farwell entered and caused 
a diversion. 

The bedrooms were on the ground floor and 
long shuttered French windows opened on a 
piazza that ran across the front of the house. 
Polly listened for Dick’s arrival and heard Bob 
greet him, then she deliberately dawdled over her 
dressing and did everything she could to delay 
Angela in hers. In consequence Betty was ready 
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first, and as Polly had hoped she did not want to 
waste time indoors. 

“Hurry up, you two,’’ she admonished. ‘‘I’m 
dying to get out before the last of the sunset 
fades.’’ 

‘‘Well, go ahead,’’ Polly replied. ‘‘Bob’s out 
on the piazza. I heard him a minute ago, so go 
and keep him company.’’ 

“*Good, I will,’’ Betty nodded. Polly opened the 
shutter and Betty, in a pale pink organdy that was 
very becoming, stood framed in the window, a 
bewitching picture. 

Bob saw her first, and might be said to have 
literally bolted into the hotel, leaving the aston- 
ished Dick and Betty staring at each other in 
utter bewilderment. 

‘“Betty!’’ Dick found his voice first. 

‘“‘But Dick, what are you doing here?’’ Betty 
did not recognize her own voice. In the first 
place it trembled, and in the second it sounded 
very far away. 

‘‘Betty!’’ Dick said again. 

Betty sat down on the edge of a chair, very 
gingerly as though she doubted its reality as she 
doubted Dick’s. She did not find it a shadow 
nor fall to the floor and wake up, as she had half 
expected, so she took courage. 
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‘‘T don’t understand,’’ she said feebly 

‘‘Oh, Betty !’’ Dick knew that he sounded inane 
but he couldn’t help it. 

It is possible that these two startled people 
would have gone on staring at each other for- 
ever, but just at this point a man came out of the 
hotel, lumbered noisily across the piazza beside 
them and hurried down the steps. 

Betty gave herself a little shake. ‘‘Well, we 
can’t both be dreaming,’’ she said, ‘‘so I suppose 
it’s true.”’ 

“‘Tf it’s a dream I have no intention of waking 
up,’’ Dick laughed, glad that the tension was 
broken. 

They sat and looked at each other for still an- 
other minute, and then Dick said, ‘‘Let’s go and 
walk in the garden, I have a lot of things I want 
to say to you and I don’t want to be inter- 
rupted.”’ 

“‘But Dick, I don’t understand—’’ Polly, com- 
ing to the door at this moment, heard Betty’s voice 
trail off as she turned the corner of the house. 

“It’s all right, they’ve gone for a walk in the 
garden, and I think Dick has found his tongue,’’ 
she said as Bob joined her. 

“‘T thought he was going to stick on ‘Betty,’ ”’ 
Bob laughed. ‘‘I wasn’t exactly eavesdropping, 
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but I couldn’t help hearing that he said that 
pretty often.”’ 

Angela and Mrs. Farwell joined them, and 
Angela was told all about the chance meeting in 
Ponce. 

When a little later they went in to dinner, they 
all acted as though Betty and Dick’s being to- 
gether was the most natural thing in the world. 
Betty stood it through half of dinner, then sud- 
denly she demanded 

‘Jemima! Isn’t somebody going to ask me 
whether I was surprised or not?’’ 

‘Don’t have to, Bet,’’ Angela drawled. ‘‘You 
look as though you had been through an earth- 
quake and hadn’t quite recovered your senses.”’ 

Angela’s turn to be embarrassed was to come 
the next day. Jim met them at the foot of the 
hill with the horses, and try as she would the 
usually calm and collected Angela could not find 
a word to say, and she discovered to her amaze- 
ment and consternation that she was simply 
mumbling. 

Jim, on the other hand, was quite at his ease. 
He greeted Betty boisterously first, and then held 
out his hand to Angela. 

‘“‘How are you, Angela? Awfully nice to see 
you! Welcome to the Mafiana.’’ 
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Mrs. Farwell, who was supposed to be occupied 
with mounting her horse, stopped in the act of 
gathering up her reins to wonder if perhaps Jim 
wasn’t rather overdoing his part. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A PICNIC 


‘‘Wuat’s the excitement, Betty?’’ Angela 
drawled lazily. She was half asleep in the ham- 
mock, her book discarded on the floor beside her. 
Mrs. Farwell was frankly asleep in the wicker 
chaise longue, in the living-room. Polly, always 
energetic in spite of the heat, was picking roses 
in the garden. 

Betty was walking up and down restlessly. 
“Oh, nothing, you lazy thing,’’ she replied to 
Angela’s question; ‘‘only I’m tired of sitting 
still.’ 

‘““Well, go down and help Polly pick flowers 
then,’’ Angela replied crossly. ‘‘I’m sleepy, and 
you’re thumping up and down keeping me 
awake.”’ 

“Tt’s too hot in the garden.’’ 

‘¢Well then, do sit still, you are worse than a 
caged lion.’’ Angela turned the pillows over to 
get the cool side next to her face, and deliberately 
closed her eyes. 

Betty sat down and gazed at the woodpile. 


Suddenly she saw a little red lizard. They are 
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harmless little things, and Betty knew that Bob 
had one that lived in his desk in the office, and 
Polly vowed that she had one so tame that it 
slept in her slipper every night. This was the 
first Betty had seen. 

She gazed at the sleeping Angela, and the sight 
of her bare arm, thrown carelessly over the back 
of the hammock, was too much for the mis- 
chievous Betty. She picked up the lizard, and 
very gently dropped it on the soft part of 
Angela’s white arm. For a second it stayed still, 
bewildered, then it crawled leisurely, but only for 
a minute, for Angela had a sudden dream that 
she was being crawled over by a huge serpent. 
She woke up with a scream, her eyes suddenly 


focused on the lizard. Now Angela, like many . 


people, was desperately afraid of anything that 
crawled, and the sight of the harmless little 
creature so terrified her that she couldn’t move, 
but she screamed lustily. It was a genuine scream 
of terror. Betty was doubled over in a fit of 
laughter, for Betty had never been afraid of any- 
thing in her life. 

Suddenly Jim appeared from nowhere. He had 
been in the house looking over the mail, but to 
Betty and Angela he appeared to have dropped 
from the clouds. 
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“‘Oh, Jim, Jim, take it away!’’ Angela pleaded, 
and Jim in an instant had thrown the poor little 
lizard down into the garden. 

He turned furious eyes to Betty. ‘‘If you did 
that, Betty, it wasn’t funny at all. You fright- 
ened the child to death.’’ 

Angela, who had in reality recovered, closed her 
eyes and gave herself up wholly to Jim’s care. 

Betty was still speechless with laughter. Jim 
turned to Angela. 

“‘Tt’s all right, dear, but it couldn’t have hurt 
you,’’ he said tenderly. ‘‘Wait here, and I’ll 
get you a drink of water.’’ 

Angela made her voice as trembling as possible, 
and replied, ‘‘Oh, Jim, don’t leave me.’’ 

Betty dropped from the porch into the garden, 
where Polly joined her in her cruel laughter. 
Mrs. Farwell, in the next room, smiled know- 
ingly. 

‘“‘Angela will never forgive you,’’ Polly 
laughed, as she and Betty went to their rooms 
to change into their riding habits, for they were 
riding down halfway to meet Bob and Dick, who 
were coming in from Ponce. 

Dick had three days’ leave, and they had 
planned a huge picnic at Mr. Gates’s for the next 
day. 
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‘‘Won’t forgive me! She ought to bless me 
for it. Didn’t I literally throw her into Jim’s 
arms? Tell you, I’m the cutest little matchmaker 
on this mountain. It needed drastic measures to 
bring that shy young couple to a proper frame 
of mind.’’ Betty always quoted the ‘‘Bab 
Ballads.”’ 

‘‘Now, Betty, Polly warned, ‘‘your imagination 
is running away with you. You didn’t know Jim 
was in the other room,’’ she teased. 

‘‘Of course, J didn’t,’’? Betty replied, “hut my 
subconscious mind did.’’ 

They changed into riding habits, and had just 
put on their hats when Edouardo brought up the 
horses. 

Angela, her hair rather disheveled, but her eyes 
sparkling like twin stars, appeared in the door- 
way. They were sharing Polly’s room, and Polly 
had moved in with Mrs. Farwell. 

‘‘Hello, sleepy one!’’ Betty teased. ‘‘Have you 
forgiven your cruel, heartless Betty?’’ 

‘‘Horgiven her?’’ Angela’s voice trilled. ‘‘You 
darling Betty, I’ve not only forgiven you, but I 
love you a thousand times more than I ever did. 
But don’t,’’ she added laughingly, ‘‘ever put any 
more of those crawly things on me, unless Jim 
happens to be in the next room.”’ 
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““Told you so,’’ said Betty, as she and Polly 
mounted their horses, and rode halfway down the 
hill. 

“‘Betty, you are a caution,’’ Polly teased. ‘‘By 
night, you will have decided that you arranged 
it ally?” 

‘And so I did,’’ Betty announced airily, ‘‘so 
Pdad.”? 

They had to wait quite a few minutes for Bob and 
Dick, and Marianna, the old lady who lived at the 
foot of the hill, insisted upon their waiting in her 
funny little sitting room, a stuffy apartment which 
boasted an old sofa of walnut upholstered in red. 
Betty made the unpardonable mistake of sitting 
on it, not knowing that it was an adored ornament, 
to be looked at only. 

Suddenly through the window they saw a 
curious procession, a coffin laden with flowers 
being borne on the shoulders of six men. At 
stated intervals they would put it down on the 
ground, and joined by the mourners who were 
also all men, they would chant over it, then at a 
given word they would put it on their shoulders 
again and trudge off. 

Betty and Polly turned inquiringly to Marianna. 
A volume of explanation, in rapid Spanish, an- 
swered their inquiring glances. Betty, who under- 
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stood a little Spanish, nodded solemnly, and 
turned to Polly. 

‘‘Tt’s a funeral of one of the men’s mothers, as 
far as I could make out.”* 

‘‘But why aren’t there any women?’’ Polly 
demanded. 

Marianna understood Betty’s faltering ques- 
tion, put in very bad Spanish, and shook her head. 
She explained that women never went to funerals. 
It was not allowed. 

‘‘What a country!’’ Polly protested, when 
Betty had translated. 

Bob and Dick rode up at this moment, and in 
the fun and laughter that followed, the grave 
little procession, pathetic in its crudity, was for- 
gotten. 

The next day they started off for Mr. Gates’s 
place. Mr. Gates himself had ridden over very 
early to escort Mrs. Farwell by the main road, 
that ran from the foot of the Mafana to the foot 
of his place, where she was met by two natives 
carrying a hammock between them, slung on a 
pole across their shoulders. In this, she was 
carried gently up the hill to the very porch of the 
Hacienda Aurita. 

The rest rode over the hills. They took a rather 
dangerous path that clung like an eyebrow to the 
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steep mountain. Bob rode first, then Polly, fol- 
lowed by Dick and Betty, who was quite used to 
horseback, having ridden when she was a child, 
and who had only pretended to be terrified for 
Dick’s special benefit, and last, and quite a way 
behind, rode Angela and Jim. 

Angela was riding a sure-footed little beast, 
who plodded along in spite of her agonized 
shrieks. Jim rode ahead of her, and kept turning 
in the saddle to assure her that everything was 
all right. 

Halfway on the trip, they rested, and let the 
horses browse in the wide brook. It was so cool 
and delightful in the shade that the time slipped 
by, and at last Bob consulted his watch. 

‘‘Jemima, we’re going to be late! Up guards, 
and at ’em,’’ he commanded, and they all sprang 
to their horses. 

Betty was riding the one specially selected for 
her by Dick; a rather short-tempered little beast 
who had not had nearly as much water to drink 
as he wanted, so that when Betty insisted upon 
jumping into the saddle he pricked up his ears, 
and kicked up his heels. Betty, who was not 
expecting anything but a docile reception, lost her 
balance, and tumbled off right into the middle of 
the brook. Dick was beside her in an instant. 
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‘‘Betty, Betty,’’ he teased, when he saw that 
she was not hurt, ‘‘I thought you had gotten over 
this bad habit of trying to drown yourself.’’ 

Betty looked up at him. The rest expected her 
to be angry, but she had learned her lesson. With 
the most disarming of smiles, she patted Dick’s 
arm, which was supporting her. ‘‘I wanted to be 
really sure you were here, Dick. It’s been so 
like a dream,’’ she admitted, ‘‘and falling into 
some water was the most natural thing I could 
think of.’’ 

Once in the saddle and on the way, it did not 
take long for her habit to dry, and they reached 
Mr. Gates’s place without further mishap. He 
had a charming luncheon ready for them, which 
they ate beside a brook, on the edge of a deep 
ravine, shaded by giant trees. 

They all came home by way of the road, and 
when they reached the Mafiana they sat down to 
tea in the sala, and talked over the trip. 

. “Tt’s not as beautiful as the Mafiana,’’ Polly 
decided, ‘‘although it’s a lovely place, and Mr. 
Gates is a darling.”’ 

‘‘T’m glad we came home by the road, though,”’ 
Angela admitted, stretching her leg which was 
stiff from riding.”’ 

Dick laughed. ‘‘So am I, Angela, although I’m 
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disappointed that Betty didn’t fall into the brook 
at the foot of the hill. Don’t know how she over- 
looked it, I’m sure.’’ Betty only smiled. Then 
he added, completely forgetting the others, 
‘‘There’s one thing, lady, I won’t take you any- 
where near water on our honeymoon. You would 
keep me busy hauling you out all the time,’’ and 
that was the way the rest knew that what they 
had hoped for had happened. 


CHAPTER XIX 
NEARING THE WEDDING 


Tue days slipped gently by in lazy serenity. 
The girls, energetic at first, rode in the finka and 
gardened, and in the late twilight played a little 
tennis, but after a few weeks they succumbed to 
the indolent influence and their amusements be- 
came less strenuous. They read, Betty wrote a 
little, and much to Mrs. Farwell’s delight Angela 
went back to her poetry and composed some 
delightful verses about the place. 

The rain fell heavily while the coffee was being 
picked, and Polly was forever brewing hot drinks 
for Bob and Jim, who would come in shivering 
after a hard day. But at last the crop was in 
and the weather became settled and much cooler. 
December was radiant. Serene blue skies 
crowned the days, and the deep purple, star- 
studded nights were forever a wonder and a joy. 

The roses and the violets perfumed the air and 
each new day added some wonder that endeared 
the place to Polly, its future mistress, or as she 
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for it was daily becoming more apparent that 


Angela and Jim were growing fonder and fonder 
of each other. 


They still had tiffs, but, as Bob said, that was ~ 


the best method of procedure. He claimed with 
much satisfaction that he and Polly had had all 
their disputes before they were engaged and so 
had leisure to enjoy each other now. Polly loved 
Angela, but she could not bring herself to the 
point where she wanted to share the Mafiana with 
anybody, so it was with the keenest joy that she 
heard of Jim’s frequent visits to Mr. Gates’s 
plantation, for she knew that Mr. Gates was going 
back to England and wanted to sell his place. 

There could be no doubt about Jim’s intentions. 
He wanted and had always wanted to buy the 
Aurita, and although Angela tried hard not to 
show it, her interest was intense. 

As December lengthened into weeks there was 
little talk of anything but the wedding, and at last 
the time arrived when they could say that Uncle 
Roddy and Dr. Farwell were on the water and 
finally, when this chapter opens, that they were 
to arrive the very next day. 

Polly, who with the cooler days had renewed 
her energies, was in the rose garden replanting, 
with the aid of a native boy, some of the rose 
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bushes that had not done well in the more rocky 
earth of the playground. 

It was late afternoon and the rest, with the 
exception of Jim, who was with Mr. Gates, were 
on the piazza watching her. Bob was sitting on 
the railing, offering suggestions which Polly pre- 
tended not to notice. 

‘‘Dear child, I do wish you would stop. You 
will be all tired out,’? Mrs. Farwell protested, 
looking up from a manuscript of Betty’s that she 
was reading. 

Betty nodded. ‘‘She will look a sight, too, and 
Uncle Roddy will decide that the climate does not 
agree with her and take back his consent, and 
then there will be moanings and groanings and 
gnashing of teeth.”’ 

The rest laughed, all except Bob, who looked 
positively frightened. ‘‘Better stop, Poll,’’ he 
said seriously. ‘‘It won’t do to be looking fagged 
out and we’ve a long trip in the morning.’’ 

“Just this one bush, Bobby dear,’’ Polly 
nodded and went on with her digging. 

Angela had been deep in a book of poems, but 
suddenly she lifted her head and smiled. ‘‘Here 
comes Jim,’’ she said and walked to the steps to 
meet him. 

Jim was in high spirits. He waved to them as 
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he rode up the last bit of the hill and jumped off 
his horse hurriedly. With one stride he was 
beside Angela. He lifted her Dresden-like little 
figure high in the air and kissed her. Then still 
with his arm around her he joined the others. 

“‘Tt’s all fixed, the Aurita is mine, and so in- 
stead of partners, Bob and I will be rivals, and 
Angela and Polly will be neighbors,’’ he an- 
nounced. 

‘“Why! but—but Jim,’’ Angela was for once 
startled out of her usual drawl. ‘‘I—I—TI haven’t 
even been consulted.’’ 

‘‘No, you see I wanted to have everything set- 
tled first,’? Jim told her lightly. ‘‘And now that 
it is settled—why—well there is nothing more to 
be said on the subject. That is, unless you have 
any protests to offer, and I might as well tell you 
before you begin, that they won’t do a bit of 
good.”’ 

Mrs. Farwell had put Betty’s manuscript aside 
and was sitting up very straight in her wicker 
chair. ‘‘But, children, this is delightful!’’ she 
exclaimed, taking them each by a hand. ‘‘I am so 
happy that you are going to be sensible at last. 
There, I really must kiss you both.’’ 

‘“‘Oh!’’ Angela sighed when she had bent her 
golden head to receive the light caress. ‘‘I feel 
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as though I were married already, Aunt Kate, that 
was so nice and solemn.’’ | 

‘“‘Oh, Ange, just think how thrilling it will be 
to have you here!’’ Polly’s mind was very much 
relieved and she felt a little guilty but decidedly 
happy. Fate was indeed kind—she was to have 
Bob and the Mafiana all to herself, and the added 
joy of one of her best friends for her nearest 
neighbor. 

But Fate is not always to be depended upon, 
and as though to prove it, Polly at this moment 
looked down at the ground and saw something 
wriggling out of the loose earth at her feet. It 
seemed to sit up. All Polly could see was a num- 
ber of legs on a body perhaps five inches long. E 

‘“‘Oh, Bob, do look at this funny thing!’ she 
called, gazing at it in fascination. : 

Bob looked and turned white. Without a word — 
he leaned over the railing, caught Polly under the 
arms and lifted her bodily onto the piazza. Then 
he jumped to the ground and with the hoe that — 
she had been using he hacked the creature into — 
several pieces. 

The rest watched him in silence. When the 
thing was buried he said something angrily to 
the native boy and then returned to the piazza. 
He put his arm around Polly. 
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‘‘And I think that ends the gardening, dear,’’ 
he said quietly. 

‘What was it, Bob?’’ Polly demanded. 

‘*A tarantula,’’ Bob told her. ‘‘I had the boy 
there to watch against just such a thing, but of 
course he forgot. I am glad I was here.’’ 

He spoke quietly but Polly realized that she 
had been in considerable danger. The conversa- 
tion was carried on in an undertone. 

‘‘What was it, Bob?’’ Mrs. Farwell asked im- 
patiently. 

“‘Oh, only a big spider,’’ Polly replied quickly 
and at that moment the maid came to announce 
dinner and the subject was dropped. Only Bob 
and Polly referred to it, and that by the expression 
in their eyes as they looked at each other, and the 
rest mercifully could not understand. 

The next day they made an early start. The 
horses were at the door by eight o’clock and in 
the pale gold of the sun’s rays the whole world 
seemed to glisten. The sun was hardly over the 
top of the mountain and it gave the effect of being 
early dawn. It was delightfully cool and the 
cavalcade rode slowly down the hill sniffing the 
morning fragrance. 

All the native women came to the doors of their 
huts with the children and waved in their quaint 
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way, giving especial notice and deference to 
Polly, who felt like a queen riding through her 
domain. 

‘‘Mercy, Poll, do you think I can ever train 
my people to treat me with such marked 
respect?’’ Angela asked, reining her pony in 
beside Polly’s. 

‘¢Oh, you’ll probably have them all bowing and 
scraping, Ange,’’ Betty teased. She had heard 
the remark. ‘‘ Jemima! all this homage makes me 
envious. I wonder if I couldn’t teach the little 
Italian children in my neighborhood to wave to me 
like that when I leave my bookshop.’’ 

‘““You won’t spend much time in your book- 
shop,’’ Polly reminded her, and Betty looked sur- 
prised, as though the idea had just occurred to 
her. 

‘“‘By the way, Bet,’’ Angela drawled. ‘‘Just 
because Jim says I am going to live the rest of 
my days in Porto Rico, needn’t make you change 
your will about leaving me the bookshop. I 
_ promise you that at the first news of your sad 
demise, I will at once move in and take posses- 
sion and of course go on with the business.’’ 

‘‘Heartless wretch!’’ Betty protested. 

‘‘What’s to become of me?’’ Jim inquired 
meekly. 
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**Oh, you can come along too,’’ Angela told him 
graciously. 

“‘Ange, do stop talking about Bet’s demise,’’ 
Polly insisted. ‘‘I believe you are a heartless 
wretch.’’ 

Angela laughed her contagious little chuckle. 
‘*Well, Bet knows differently, don’t you, dear?”’ 
she appealed to Betty. 

‘‘Of course!’’ Betty gave Angela a hearty slap 
on the back to emphasize her remark, and Angela 
toppled almost out of the saddle. 

At the foot of the hill they changed into the car 
and started by the new road for San Juan. 

‘‘T’ve hired another car to bring us back,’’ Bob 
explained as they filled his big seven-seater ; ‘‘for 
old Dick is coming too, and big as this truck is, 
I’m afraid we would be too many for it.’’ 

“‘Oh, but I’ll be glad to see Uncle Roddy and 
Uncle Tom! Aunt Kate, aren’t you excited?’’ 
Polly demanded. ‘‘And just think—they are sure 
to bring us letters from Lo. Oh, if she were only 
coming, too!’’ 

‘Oh! oh! how beautiful!’’ Angela exclaimed 
suddenly as they left a small village and joined 
the road that winds around the mountains all the 
way across the Island. 

The rest looked up and saw, as she had, a per- 
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fect tunnel of flame color. The huge flamboyant 
trees had blossomed and formed an archway over 
them of superb brilliance. 

They drove under and‘through a riot of color 
all the way and they regretted reaching the out- 
skirts of San Juan. They watched for the boat 
beside the castle, and Jim told them the story 
of the haunted sentinel’s box, where a soldier who 
had been driven desperate by his love for a beauti- 
ful girl, in the days of the Spanish occupation, 
had thrown her from that point into the sea and 
then plunged in after her. 

‘¢And now when the moon is full their ghosts 
haunt the sentry-box, and woe betide any poor 
mortal that sees them.’’ Jim ended ominously. 

‘‘Why, what happens?’’ demanded the incred- 
ulous Betty. 

‘‘Why—er—they go mad and throw themselves 
into the sea likewise,’’ Jim replied, with an 
attempt to be convincing. 

‘‘How silly of them!’’ Angela drawled, her 
blue eyes almost wide open in wonder, as she 
looked up at the innocent little niche in the wall. 

“‘There’s the boat,’’ Polly exclaimed. 

Uncle Roddy and the Doctor looked very well 
and sunburned after their voyage, and their greet- 
ing was all they could have hoped for. 
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It had been decided not to spend the night in 
San Juan, but to leave immediately on the ship’s 
arrival and get back to the Mafiana that same 
evening. The extra car met them at the dock, 
and Dr. and Mrs. Farwell and Jim and Angela 
went in it, while Bob and Polly with Betty and 
Dick and Uncle Roddy drove in Bob’s ear. 

‘‘Uncle Roddy, did you bring us mail from 
Lo?’’ Polly demanded almost at once. 

Uncle Roddy hesitated for the fraction of a 
second. ‘‘No, Tiddle-de-Winks, I didn’t,’’ he told 
her. ‘‘You know India’s a long way off and 
there’s not been time for letters.’’ 

‘“‘But it’s months!’’ she protested. ‘‘Oh, dear, 
I do hope we hear before our wedding!’’ 

‘‘Oh, you will,’’ Uncle Roddy assured her, ‘‘I 
can promise you that,’’ he added with a touch of 
mystery in his voice, but Polly was too much exer- 
cised to notice it. » 

In the other car Dr. Farwell was at that moment 
imparting news of the utmost importance, having 
first sworn his hearers to secrecy. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE BEST OF ALL 


‘“‘THat’s Mystery Mountain, Uncle Roddy,’’ 
Polly explained as she joined her uncle and Dr. 
Farwell on the porch after breakfast one morn- 
ing. The two men were enjoying the view of 
the narrow little valley that nestled at the foot 
of the twin mountain to the one they were on. 

‘“Why Mystery?’’ Uncle Roddy asked. 

‘‘Wait until you see it at twilight,’’ Polly told 
him, ‘‘then you will understand.’’ 

‘‘Poll named it the day she arrived,’’ Bob 
explained; ‘‘but so far we haven’t had a chance 
to christen it. I thought it might be a good idea 
to have a picnic there on Christmas day. It’s a 
beautiful ride.”’ 

Uncle Roddy and the Doctor looked at each 
other uneasily, then Uncle Roddy said, ‘‘Good 
idea, Bob, but before you make any plans I must 
tell you something. It had escaped my mind until 
this minute.’’ 

‘‘What is it?’’ Polly asked curiously. 


Uncle Roddy cleared his throat. ‘‘Just before 
212 
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I left New York I met some old friends of the 
family, that is, of both our families, you under- 
stand, and they told me that their daughter and 
son-in-law were coming to Porto Rico, and would 
arrive in Ponce on Christmas day. They have 
never been here before, and they were so anxious 
for them to meet you and Bob, that both Tom and 
I pledged our word that you would be at the 
dock to meet them. It sounded so simple in New 
York, but I’m afraid it is going to be a bother.’’ 

‘“‘Not a bit of it, sir,’’ Bob protested with more 
enthusiasm than he felt. ‘‘We’ll be glad to do 
it; that is, I’ll go down, Poll needn’t come.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, needn’t she?’’ Polly replied. ‘‘Bobby 
dear, you can’t go out of my sight on Christmas 
day. I can’t help wishing they were coming any 
other day, but we can all go down in the car and 
perhaps have a picnic later.’’ 

‘‘TDo you know them, too, Dad?’’ Bob inquired. 

‘‘Oh, yes, yes indeed, knew their parents inti-- 
mately,’’ the Doctor assured him. | 

‘‘Uncle Tom, what are their names?’’ Polly 
inquired. 

Dr. Farwell coughed suddenly and turned te 
Unele Roddy, who, curiously enough, found him- 
self coughing, too. 

‘‘Are you speaking of the Philips, Tom?’’ Mrs. 
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Farwell asked, joining them, and she turned to 
Polly and Bob. ‘‘Such delightful people, I al- 
ways admired the father so highly,’’ she went on. 

‘He was never to be compared with the mother, 
in my opinion,’? Uncle Roddy laughed unex- 
pectedly. 

‘‘Well, all I can say is, I hope the children 
are as nice,’’ the Doctor put in, having fully 
recovered. 

‘‘Do we have to bring them up here?’’ Polly 
asked next. 

‘‘And why are they landing at Ponce?’’ Bob 
inquired. 

‘‘No indeed, dear child, just meet their boat and 
see them to their hotel. It’s just that we want 
to pay them some little courtesy,’’ Mrs. Farwell 
answered Polly’s question. 

“‘They have been visiting one of the other 
islands,’’ Uncle Roddy replied to Bob’s. 

‘‘But aren’t you coming?’’ Polly asked, be- 
wildered. 

‘‘Oh, very possibly,’’ the Doctor replied airily ; 
‘for perhaps we will let you do the honors, and 
then go down some day during the week and call 
on them.’’ 

Polly nodded happily. She was not thinking of 
the arrivals, but of the long ride into Ponce alone 
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with Bob. By the expression in Bob’s eyes as 
he returned her smile, it was plain to be seen that 
he was thinking the same thing. 

“Get me that rose, Polly, my dear,’’ the Doctor 
said suddenly. ‘‘I want to wear it in my button- 
hole.’’ 

Polly brought him the rose, and on closer 
inspection it proved to be such a beauty that the 
Doctor presented it to Mrs. Farwell. 

The days until Christmas went by all too 
hurriedly, and at last the day that we always 
think should be wrapped in white snow and rung 
in by sleigh bells dawned, warm and golden, and 
the only sounds that greeted it were the notes 
of the distant church bell in the valley, that came 
up to the Mafana on the soft breeze and was more 
of a whisper than a sound. 

At breakfast Polly and Bob asked Dick and 
Betty and Angela and Jim if they wanted to drive 
with them into town, but their invitations met 
with prompt refusal. 

‘‘No, thanks, darling, nothing could drag me 
from this glorious spot to-day,’’ Angela told 
Polly. ‘‘ And, besides,’’ she added, ‘‘I have to help 
Aunt Kate fix the presents.’’ 

‘‘Dick and I have a very important task to per: 
form,’’ Betty told them, ‘‘so do forgive us. You 
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see the more you leave at home, the more the 
preparations will progress during your absence.”’ 

A few minutes later. Bob and Polly rode off 
down the hill together. It is possible that they 
might have wondered a little at the air of mystery 
that seemed to surround their trip, but as their 
horses pressed close together on the narrow path, 
Bob whispered, ‘‘Darling, this is the last Christ- 
mas when you will be just Polly Pendleton,’’ and 
everything else was forgotten in the consideration 
of this wonderful fact. 

They did not hurry to reach the dock but arrived 
just in time to see a trim yacht steaming into the 
harbor. 

‘<That can’t be their boat,’’ Polly said. ‘‘Look; 
dear, she’s flying a British flag.’’ 

Suddenly Bob slapped his thigh. ‘‘Poll, how 
stupid we’ve been! I'll bet that old Jerry is 
coming to give us a surprise, and that’s why they 
were all so anxious to shoo us off alone!’’ he said. 

‘‘Oh, Bobby, wouldn’t that be too wonderful!”’ 
Polly exclaimed; ‘‘but Aunt Kate said there were 
two of them.’’ 

‘*Perhaps Jerry is bringing his bride along,”’ 
Bob suggested. 

‘*Mand?”’ 

“‘Of course.’’ 
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The boat by now was making fast to the dock 
and they hurried to the gang-plank. Two figures 
in the bow disappeared as soon as they arrived 
and there were no signs of life except for the 
crew, until the gang-plank was down. 

Polly was watching eagerly, when suddenly a 
girl appeared. It was not Maud, nor was the 
man behind her Gerald. Polly gave a little scream, 
and a second later she was in Lois’s arms. 

“Oh, oh!’’ she sobbed. ‘‘They never even 
hinted! Lo! Lo! is it really you?’’ 

“‘Polly, my own Polly!’’ Lois was weeping quite 
frankly. 

After a few minutes when they made no sign 
of coming back to realities, the boys who had been 
shaking hands, interfered. 

“‘T say, Polly, aren’t you going to kiss your 
‘what you may call it’ brother?’’ Cyril inquired. 

‘‘And doesn’t your big and only brother get 
even a ‘how do you do’?’’ Bob inquired. 

“‘Oh, Cyril, you angel!’’ Polly replied, wiping 
her eyes and holding up her cheek, so that Cyril 
was able to kiss the end of her chin. 

‘‘Bobby, you old darling!’’ Lois threw her arms 
around her brother. 

Somehow they got back to the Manana. Per- 
haps Bob and Cyril could have told how, but 
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certainly Polly and Lois couldn’t. The drive was 
just long enough for all the many explanations 
that had to be given to the bewildered Polly. 

‘‘But I don’t understand,’’ she kept saying. 

‘Then listen, darling, and I’ll tell you,’’ Lois 
replied. ‘‘When we got out to India, Cyril’s 
adorable uncle wouldn’t hear of our staying. You 
know it is very dangerous there just now, the 
natives are behaving dreadfully, so he began 
planning for us, and one day he arrived at our 
bungalow with orders for Cyril to leave at once 
and come straight to Trinidad where he is at 
present acting in command.”’ 

‘‘Cyril is??? Polly asked trying to grasp the 
good news. 

‘‘Of course,’’? Lois nodded happily. ‘‘And so, 
darling, we are going to be within sailing, or I 
mean steaming distance of each other, instead of 
on the other side of the world.’’ 

‘‘Well, of course,’’ said Polly as they stopped 
at Marianna’s cottage, ‘‘it’s all a dream and I 
shail probably wake up, but it is certainly the 
most gorgeous one I ever had!’’ 

‘‘Ouch!’’ she exclaimed a second later, as Lois 
pinched her to make her realize she was very much 
awake. 


Dr. and Mrs. Farwell were alone on the steps, 
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and Bob and Polly left Lois and Cyril and went 
in to find the rest. They discovered that they had 
all known the secret, and, as Betty said, they had 
almost died in keeping it. 

It was a truly merry Christmas day, and it was 
decided that Lois and Cyril should take everybody 
except Polly and Bob, after the wedding, back to 
Trinidad with them for a little visit, and then they 
could all go home from there,—Betty and Angela 
to prepare for their own weddings. 

The day, or what remained of it, was spent in 
talk. Lois had been to many places and seen so 
much, that they plied her with questions. She 
was in every way the same winsome Lois, and 
Mrs. Farwell watching her with loving eyes leaned 
over once to pat Cyril’s hand. 

‘‘Thank you, dear boy, for not letting her 
change,’’ she whispered. 

‘‘Oh, I couldn’t have let her do that,’’ Cyril 
replied earnestly. ‘‘She was too altogether per- 
fect just as she was.”’ 

The wedding was almost an anti-climax, but not 
quite, for of course Polly’s wedding was bound to 
be a wonderful event. The house was a solid mass 
of flowers, and the bride wore real orange blos- 
soms in her veil, so the paper in Ponce described 
it. 
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Polly looked very beautiful. She wore creamy 
white satin and the same veil that Lois had worn, 
which had in turn belonged to Mrs. Farwell. Her 
soft brown eyes looked’ very solemn and grave 
as she stood beside Bob who, as Betty said, was 
a mass of wicked pride, and she insisted that to 
look at him was to hear him ask, ‘‘What man was 
ever as fortunate as [?”’ 

After the ceremony was over—and what is quite 
as short as a wedding service—and the jolly 
minister, who had ridden all the way from Mr. 
Gates’s place where he was visiting, had left with 
his host, Polly went to find-Uncle Roddy. 

‘‘T hoped you’d be alone, dear,’’ she said. 

‘‘What is it, Mrs. Robert Farwell?’’ Uncle 
Roddy asked smiling. 

‘‘No,’’? Polly protested, ‘‘that’s just what I 
wanted to talk to you about. You mustn’t think of 
me as Mrs. Anything, but just as your very own, 
absolutely unchanged Tiddle-de-winks, who loves 
you more than ever—and oh! Uncle Roddy. 
Poily broke off suddenly and the tears that she 
had been fighting came into her eyes, ‘‘I can’t tell 
you how grateful I am for everything. You’ve 
always made me so happy.”’ 

In reply Uncle Roddy took her in his arms and 
kissed her gently. ‘‘Dear little Tiddle-de-winks,”’ 
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he said, ‘‘we have made each other happy, and this 
is not the end of anything. You must always 
remember that no matter if you have a big fine 
Bobby, you still have an Uncle Roddy, too.’’ 

““Oh, that’s just what I wanted you to say,”’ 
Polly exclaimed, and she buried her head on her 
uncle’s shoulder and made no further effort to 
stop the flow of happy tears. 


CHAPTER XxI 
CONCLUSION 


Potiy stood on the piazza and looked out over 
the hills. It was twilight, and nature, always so 
cheerfully noisy in the tropics, was momentarily 
hushed, resting a little before taking up its nightly 
chorus. 

Across the valley Mystery Mountain loomed 
huge and dark against the opal sky, and a tiny 
star twinkled just above Polly’s favorite tree. 

Polly welcomed the lull after the excitement of 
her wedding day. She and Bob had only just 
returned from saying good-by to the rest at the 
dock in Ponce. This was the first minute she had 
beer alone in her new home—hers truly—now that 
she was Mrs. Robert Farwell. 

She whispered the name over and over to her- 
self. Bob came to join her, He put his arm 
around her and she rested her head on his 
shoulder. 
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Another chapter of her life was closed, but 
instead of looking forward to the next, Polly 
realized that at last life could hold nothing dearer 
than the present. 
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